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770 
THE QUAKER MEERING — 1688, 


[From “ The Germantown Pilgrim,” an unpublished 
poem.) 


BY JOHN G, WHITTIER, 


Farr First Day mornings, steeped in summer 
calm, 

Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland 
balm, 

Came to him like some mother-hallowed psalm 


To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 
Of labor, winding off from memory’s reel 
A golden thread of music, with no peal 


Of bells to call them to the house of praise, 
The scattered settlers through green forest ways 
Walked meetingward. In reverent amaze. 


The Indian trapper saw them from the dim 
Shade of the alders, on the rivulet’s rim, 
Seek the Great Spirit’s house to talk with him. 


There, through the gathered stillness, multiplied 
And made intense by sympathy, outside 
The sparrows sang, and the gold-robin cried 


A-swing upon his elm. A faint perfume 
Breathed through the open windows of the room, 
From locust trees heavy with clustered bloom. 


Thither, perchance, sore-tried professors came; 

Whose fervor jail nor pillory could tame — 

Proud of the cropped ears meant to be their 
shame, 


Men who had eaten Slavery’s bitter bread 
In Indian isles; pale women, who had bled 
Under the hangman’s lash and bravely said 


God’s message through their prison’s iron bars; 
And gray old soldier-converts, seamed with scars 
From every stricken field of England’s wars. 


Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 
Each waiting heart, till, haply, some one felt 
On his moved lips the seal of silence melt. 


Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 
Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 
Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 


When shaken hands announced the meeting o’er, 
The friendly group still lingered near the door, 
Greeting, inquiring, sharing all the store 


Of weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth and maid 
Down the green vistas of the woodland strayed, 
Whispered and smiled, and oft their feet delayed. 


And solemn meeting, summer sky and wood, 
Old, kindly faces, youth and maidenhood, 
Seemed, like God’s new creation, very good. 


And, greeting all with quiet smile and word, 
Pastorius went his way. The unscared bird 
Sang at his side, scarcely the squirrel stirred 


At his hushed footstep on the mossy sod; 
And wheresoe’er the good man looked or trod 
He felt the peace of nature and of God. 








THE QUAKER MEETING— 1688, ETC. 


THE MASTER’S CALL. 


Tuey tell me s solemn story, but it is not sad 
to me, 
For in its sweet unfolding my Saviour’s love I 


see; 
| They say that, at any moment the Lord of life 


may come, 
To lift me from this cloud-land into the light of 
home. 


They say I may have no warning; I may not 
even hear 

The rustling of His garments as He softly draw- 
eth near; 

Suddenly, in a moment, upon my ear may fail 

The summons to leave our homestead, to answer 
the Master’s call. 


Perhaps He will come in the noontide of some 
bright and sunny day, 

When, with dear ones all around me, my life 
seems bright and gay. 

Pleasant must be the pathway, easy the shining 
road, 

Up from this dimmer sunlight into the light of 
God. 


Perhaps He will come in the stillness of the mild 
and quiet night, 

When the earth is calmly sleeping ’neath the 
moonbeam’s silvery light; 

When the stars are softly shining o’er slumber- 
ing land and sea, 

Perhaps in the holy stillness the Master will 
come for me. 


I think I would rather hear it, that Voice so low 
and sweet, 

Calling me out from the shadows, my blessed 
Lord to meet, 

Up through the glowing splendors of a starry, 
earthly night, 

To ‘* see the King in His beauty,’’ in a land of 


urer light. 
Parish Visitor. 


DISCORDS. 


Ir had some grains of truth, at least, 
That fable of the Sybarite, 

For whom, because one leaf was creased, 
The rose-strewn couch had no delight. 

I think not even sanguine youth 
Expects its gold without alloy; 

But this is still the sober truth : 
A little pain can mar much joy. 


’Tis pity, that one thwarting thought, 
One adverse chance, one sudden fear 

Or sharp regret, can turn to nought 
The full content that seemed so near ! 

But this strange life of ours abounds 
Witb notes so subtle, they afford 

A thousand discords and harsh sounds 


For one harmonious perfect chord. 
Chambers’s. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
YULE’S EDITION OF MARCO POLO.* 


Tue publication of Colonel Yule’s 
“Marco Polo” is an epoch in geographi- 
cal literature. Never before, perhaps, did 
a book of travels appear under such ex- 
ceptionally favourable auspices; an editor 
of a fine taste and ripe experience, and 
possessed with a passion for curious me- 
dieval research, having found a publisher 
willing to gratify that passion without 
stint on the score of expenditure ; and the 
result being the production of a work 
which, in so far as it combines beauty of 
typography and wealth of illustration with 


a rich variety of recondite learning, may | 


be regarded as a phenomenon in these 
days of thrifty and remunerative book- 
making. Nor is it a slight praise thus to 
pronounce Colonel Yule’s edition to be a 
great success; for never, perhaps, has 
there been a more difficult book of the 
class to expound than Marco Polo’s trav- 
els, since his great prototype, Herodotus, 
recited his history at Athens. Every page 
is a puzzle ; every chapter contains strange 
names which it is hard to recognize, 
strange stories which it is harder still 
either to believe or to explain. And in- 
deed, when we remember Marco Polo’s 
personal character, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which his very extraor- 
dinary experiences were reduced to writ- 
ing, our wonder must be, not that there is 
so much requiring illustration in this ac- 
count of his Eastern travels, but rather 
that the narrative should be in any degree 
intelligible — and especially that a com- 
mentator should have been found with 
the knowledge, the ingenuity, and the per- 
severance requisite to place the book in a 
really attractive form before the reading 
public of the nineteenth century. 

The attempt has often been made be- 
fore to bring Marco Polo into notice. Ac- 
cording to a list, indeed, compiled by 
Colonel Yule, and given in the appendix 
to his work, twenty-seven different edi- 
tions of these travels have been published 
in various European languages during the 


* The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian. 
Newly translated and edited, with notes, by Colonel 
Henry Yue, C.B. Two volumes 8vo. London: 
1871. 
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last four centuries; and although the ma- 
jority of such editions have been mere re- 
productions or translations of a faulty text 
without any serious effort at emendation 
or explanation, still in some instances — 
as in the Italian editions of Baldello-Boni, 
of Lazari, and of Adolfo Bartoli — sound 
and able criticism has been exerted, by 
which Colonel Yule has duly profited; 
and moreover, in two particular instances 
—the English edition of Marsden, pub- 
lished in 1818, and the French edition of 
Pauthier, published in 1865 — illustration 
has been added of a comprehensive, if not 
a very scholarly, character. Marsden’s 
edition of “ Marco Polo,” sn honest and 
unpretentious work, represents the knowl- 
edge, or rather the want of knowledge, of 
“Sixty Years since.” Pauthier’s edition, 
with very much more of pretension, is 
hardly an improvement on Marsden in re- 
gard to the historical or geographical illus- 
tration of Western and Central Asia; 
though it must be admitted that his Chi- 
nese learning stands him in good stead, 
and has enabled him to furnish many val- 
uable extracts from original sources, re- 
lating to Eastern Asia, in support or ex- 
planation of Marco Polo’s own notices. 
At any rate, we think the general im- 
pression will be, on comparing the bald- 
ness and inaccuracy of previous editors 
with the stores of solid, as well as curious, 
information poured forth by Colonel Yule 
with an unsparing hand, that the edition 
we are now considering was imperatively 
called for. 

The story of Marco Polo’s book is told 
with much liveliness and effect in Colonel 
Yule’s introduction. This introduction, 
indeed, which extends to 160 pages, and is 
of a very miscellaneous character, forms, 
we think, in a literary point of view, the 
most important, as it certainly forms the 
most interesting, portion of Colonel Yule’s 
two portly volumes. Besides ample dis- 
sertations on such general topics as the 
state of the East in the thirteenth century, 
the jealousies and wars of Genoa and 
Venice, a digression on the war-galleys 
of the Middle Ages, &c. &c., it comprises all 
that can be recovered of the personal his- 
tory of the Polo family, of the individual 





travellers, of their appearance, their char- 
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acter, and their objects; their singular re-| veracity,” no one can doubt but that Mar- 
ception at Venice on their return from jco was disposed to exaggeration in his 
the East after twenty-four years’ absence, | phraseology, and indulged in a very high 
which reads, as has been said, like a/|colouring in allhis descriptions. He seems, 
chapter from the Arabian Nights; their | indeed, mainly to have risen into favour 
subsequent adventures; Marco’s partici-| with the Emperor from his skill in bring- 
pation in the great defeat of the Vene-!ing back sensational reports of the won- 
tians at Curzola; his captivity at Genoa, | ders which he saw when employed on dep- 
and dictation of his memoirs to a fellow- | utation in strange countries — such reports 
prisoner, Rustician of Pisa; and finally, |contrasting agreeably with the dry mat- 
it suggests how Rustician’s notes, jotted | ter-of-fact relations of the ordinary com- 
down in the “Lingua franca” in which ! missioners; and we may well understand 
they were probably communicated, were | that it was this proneness to extravagant 
enlarged, and amended, and annotated, | talk, this habitual indulgence in “ travel- 
either by Marco himself, or possibly by : lers’ tales,’’ which gave him the nickname 
his uncle Maffeo, who had been his com-| of “Master Millions” among his country- 
panion throughout his travels; and how | men, and which in fact discredited his gen- 


from these original notes the various texts | 


eral authority. The process of dictation, 


were formed which are now extant in:it may also be suggested, is of itself un- 


seventy-five different manuscript copies of 
a more or less authentic character. 

It is clear that Marco Polo, with little or 
no preliminary education, must still bave 
possessed considerable natural abilities, 
since on his arrival at the Mongol court he 
acquired without difficulty the current lan- 
guages of the country together with four 
different modes of writing (probably Mon- 
gulian, Ouiguor, Persian, and Thibetan *), 
and further ingratiated himself with the 
Emperor, so as to be employed by him on 
confidential affairs of state in preference 
to the officers of his own household; but it 
is equally clear that he fully shared in the 
credulity and superstition of the age; and 
although Colonel Yule does not scruple to 
avow his “entire confidence in the man’s 


* This is Colonel Yule’s proposed identification of 
the four “‘ written characters ” which were learnt by 
Marco; but instead of Thibetan it is likely enough 
that he learnt the Baspa alphabet, which was estab- 
lished, by orders of Kublai in 1269, as the official 
Mongolian character, in contradistinction to the 
old writing which, like the Onigour and the Man- 
chu, was of Nestorian origin. At first sight it may 
seem hazardous to include Persian in this series, as 
it has no etymological or geographical connexion 
with Mongolian or Chinese, but Colonel Yule has 
shown good reason for suspecting that Persian must 
have been the common tongue of foreigners at the 
court of the Mongols (vol. i. p. exxxv). In addition 
to the examples cited by Colonel Yule of such pure 
Persian names as Pul-i-sangin, Zar-dandan, &c. 
used by Marco Polo, it may be of interest to remark 
that in the famous Aitab-el-Fihrist, recently pub- 
lished, we find the Chinese commander-in-chief in 
the ninth century to have been named Sir-aspah, 





which is Persian for ‘‘ head of the army.” 


favourable to a very rigid accuracy of de- 
scription. In telling his stories viva voce 
to Rustician, as he paced the floor of his 
prison cell at Genoa, he may be forgiven 
if he occasionally warmed up his flagging 
memory by a few free touches of lively ro- 
domontade.* That he did not designedly 
invent or falsify is all, we presume, that 
Colonel Yule contends for; and for this 
qualified acquittal there is ample authority 


* The following are a few instances of Marco 
Polo’s proneness to exaggeration in reporting what 
he heard as well as what he saw: — A ruc’s feather 
brought from Madagascar measured, he was told, 90 
spans, while the quill part was 2 palms in circeumfer- 
ence; and two boars’ tusks from the same place 
weighed more than 14 lbs. a-piece, the boars them- 
selves being as big as buffaloes (ii. 347). In Thibet 
the bamboos were 3 palms in girth and 15 paces 
in length, and in burning made a report that could 
be heard ten miles off (ii. 26). The Thibet mastiffs, 
again, were as big as donkeys (ii. 32). The serpents 
(ie. alligators) of Carajan were 10 paces in length 
and 10 palms in girth, with eyes bigger than a great 
loaf of bread, and a mouth large enough to swallow 
a man whole (ii 45). The elephants of Birma car- 
ried from twelve to sixteen well-armed fighting men 
(ii. 68); and the oxen of the same province were as 
tall as elephants (ii. 78). For “ travellers’ tales” 
we may quote the story of the unicorn (or rhinoce- 
ros) of Sumatra which licked its victim to death 
with its prickly tongue (ii. 227); the tailed men of 
Lambri on the same island (ii. 243); the dog-headed 
men of the Andamans (ii. 251); the famous Ceylon 
ruby, which was a palm in length and as thick as a 
man’s arm (ii. 254); and especially the couvade of 
the Zar-dandan or “ golden teeth” (ii. 62), which 
gave rise to the famous lines in Butler’s “ Hudi- 
bras”: — 

“ .,. Chineses go to bed 
And lie in in their ladies stead.” 
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Marco was asked by his friends on his 
death-bed to correct the book by remov- 
ing everything that went beyond the facts, 
he replied, that he had not told one-half 
of what he had really seen.” 

Colonel Yule has allowed himself the 
fullest latitude in his adoption of a text. 
He calls his text “ eclectic,” which means 
that he has selected from several types 
the readings and expressions of which he 
approves, and has omitted those of which 
he disapproves. The basis of his transla- 
tion is the same text which was used by 
Mons. Pauthier, and which is supposed to 
represent the version made from Rusti- 
cian’s barbarous “patois” into French 
of the period, during Marco Polo’s life, 
and subject to his own curtailment, cor- 
rection, and revision; but he has not! 
slavishly followed this version, of which 
there are exemplars at Paris, at Berne, 
and at Oxford. He has admitted variant 
readings of names, and many “ expressions 
of special interest and character” from 
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in the contemporary evidence that “ when|ing false readings or tedious repetitions 


a discretion ; but the result is certainly to 
the advantage of the general reader; and 
if a thorough dependence can be placed 
on the knowledge and judgment of the 
editor, there will be also felt an assurance 
that the “eclectic” text presents what 
the author said, or would have desired to 
say. This, at any rate, is what Colonel 
Yule has aimed at, and we are bound to 
say that we think on the whole he has 
been successful. 

Incidently at the outset of Marco Polo’s 
narrative, a geographical question arises 
which well deserves a little careful consid- 
eration, since it involves the existence, or 
non-existence, at that period of history of 
one of the great inland seas of Central 
Asia. The elder Poli, in their first journey 
to the East, in a.p. 1260, are said to have 
passed directly from the Volga to Bokha- 
r4 by a route which, according to the pres- 
ent physical configuration of the country, 
must have led them along the northern, 
or the southern border of the Sea of Aral ; 





Rustician’s origina! notes, published by 
the Geographical Society of Paris in 1824; 
and also in some instances he has bor-| 
rowed from other versions that were made | 
from that text (apparently during Marco} 
Polo’s lifetime), first into Italian, and then | 


. . ae : 
into Latin—Pipino’s Latin text, under| 


‘date A.p. 1320, being the type of this class | 


of MSS. ;* and finally, he has introduced | 
between brackets, as indicative of their | 
supplementary character, a very large | 
number of additional paragraphs, some of | 
the highest interest and importance, which | 
bear internal marks of emanating either | 
from Marco Polo or his uncle, but which | 
are only known at present from their be-| 
ing included, without comment or expla- 
nation, in Ramusio’s famous posthumous | 
translation in Italian, which was published | 
in A.D. 1559, nearly 240 years after Marco | 
Polo’s decease. It is hardly perhaps con- 
sistent with the strict canons of criticism 
thus to blend several texts into one, cull- 


‘ing the best passages of each, and correct-| 


yet neither in Marco’s brief notice of this 
journey, nor in any other part of his work, 
is there the slightest allusion to the sea 
in question; and adoubt therefore natur- 
ally arises in the reader’s mind as to 
whether the Aral could have been in ex- 
istence in the thirteenth century. Colonel 
Yule does not enter on the discussion of 
this curious question in either of his great 
works, “Marco Polo” or “Cathay ;” but 
in another place he has casually consid- 
ered it, and the result of his investigation 
is that he supports the opinion of his dis- 
tinguished relation, Sir Roderick Marchi- 
son, to the effect that — notwithstanding 
certain admitted temporary deviations of 
the Oxus, and notwithstanding much am- 
biguity botb of nomenclature and descrip- 
tion, which is due, they think, to the care- 
lessness or ignorance of the early geo- 
graphers —the relative condition of the 
Caspian and Aral has in reality never ma- 
terially varied during the historic period. 
A strong array of authorities, including 


|the honoured names of Saint Martin, 


* Colonel Yule mentions as a literary curiosity of 
some interest an Irish version which was made 
“with an astounding freedom ” from this Latin text, 
and which is included in the fi 
more, written about a.p. 1450. 





Book of Lis- | 


Malte Brun, Hugh Murray, Baillie Fraser, 
| and Burnes, are even more positive in their 
| opinions, maintaining that any such varia- 


ition has been simply impossible, since the 


bed 


see Mm ott ® be 
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their course, but from time immemorial 
have disembogued into the Aral Sea, pre- 
cisely as is the case at the present day. 
On the other hand, it has been roundly 
asserted by geographers of almost equal 
weight, that the Aral has fluctuated at 
different periods of history between the 
condition of a great inland sea and that of 
areedy marsh, according to the varying 
course of its two feeders, the Oxus and 
Jaxartes; and has sometimes even, when 
the supply of water from those feeders has 
been entirely cut off for a lengthened pe- 
riod, disappeared altogether from the map 
of Asia. We have reason to believe that 


this curious question of physical hydro- | 


graphy, which has been already partially 
ventilated before the Geographical Society 
of London,* will, in the course of their en- 
suing session, be subjected to further rigid 
inquiry, and will receive probably a defi- 
nite solution; but, in the meantime, a 
brief recapitulation of the changes which 
the Aral is said to have undergone, and of 
the evidence on which those asserted 
changes depend, may not perhaps be out 
of place as an introduction to Marco Polo’s 
own view of the geography of Central 
Asia. 

Among the ancients, then, Herodotus 
and Strabo are the only authors who can 
be supposed from their writings to have 
had any cognizance of the existence of the 
Aral; and their description applies, not to 
a large independent sea, but rather to a se- 
ries of reedy swamps, fed by the overflow- 
ing of the Jaxartes, the main arm of which 
river, however, found its way to the Cas- 
pian. All other writers simply bring the 
Oxus and Jaxartes iuto the Caspian with- 
out any allusion to the deflexion or bifur- 
cation of either stream, estimating the 
distance between the mouths of the two 
rivers at about eighty parasangs; and 
when we consider the extent of informa- 
tion at the disposal of the Greek and Ro- 
man geographers, when we remember that 
Greek princes ruled for some centuries in 
the countries between Persia and the In- 
dian Caucasus, that Greek admirals navi- 
gated the Caspian, and Greek commanders 
penetrated beyond the Jaxartes, while the 
merchants who followed the caravan routes 
from India to the Mediterranean brought 
their journals and road-books to Rome,— 
it seems impossible to doubt but that we 


* See “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society,” vol. xi. no. iii. p. 114; and “ Journal of 
the Royal Gec graphical Society,” vol. xxxvii. Pres- 
ident’s Address, p. 140. 
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Oxus and Jaxartes have never changed! have in such standard works as those of 


Strabo and Pliny and Ptolemy, a repre- 
sentation of the true hydrography of East- 
ern Persia for about 500 years before and 
after the Christian era. As late, indeed, 
as A.D. 570, when Zemarchus returned 
from his mission to the Turkish Khagan, 
then encamped in the Ak-Tagh, north of 
Samarcand, and crossed the Oech (or 
* Vakh,” probably the right arm of the 
Oxus), near the city of Urganj, he found 
the Aral, not yet developed to the condi- 
tion of an inland sea, but still bearing the 
character of a large reedy morass ;* and 
it was not probably till thirty or forty 
years later, during the reign of Khusru 
Parviz, that the great change took place 
which cut off the water of the Oxus en- 
tirely from the Caspian. and turned the 
full stream into the Aral—the sea of 
Kardar, which was the south-western por- 
tion of the present Abugir Lake, and which 
had been probably fed, up to that date, by 
the Urganj branch of the river, being at 
the same time desiccated, and a treasure- 
city (te modern Berrasin Gelmaz?) being 
thus exposed, which had been submerged 
in remote antiquity, and which, according 
to Persian tradition, required twelve years 
of unremitting labour to excavate and 
rifle of its riches.f 

From this period till the rise of the 
Mongol power the Aral continued to ab- 
sorb the entire stream of the two great 
rivers; and, if we may form an opinion 
from the consentient testimony of the Arab 
geographers, it must have exhibited for six 
consecutive centuries very much the same 


* The geography of the expedition of Zemarchus 
has, we think, been quite misunderstood by Colonel 
Yule (Cathay, vol. i. p. elxiii). The camp of Diza- 
bulus was in the country of the Sogdians, and cer- 
tainly, therefore, not beyond the Jaxartes. The 
name of Ta/as, indeed, which has led Colonel Yule 
astray, did not apply in the seventh century to the 
town and river which bore that title in later ti.nes. 
The Choliatw (or Ahalajat ?) probably dwelt on the 
left bank of the old bed of the Jaxartes. At any 
rate the Roman party must have struck the Aral 
marshes at their south-eastern corner, and thus 
skirted round their southern edge, the short desert- 
track which was fullowed by George and his party 
on their return to Byzantium being the direct line 
from Urgaaj to Asterabad, and so on by the north 
of Persia to Asia Minor. This short cut, indeed, is 
quite inexplicable if we suppose Zemarchus to have 

to the north of the Aral marshes. 

+ This tradition is cited by Yacut in his great 
Dictionary under the head of Kardar. The ruins of 
the enchanted castle of Berrasin Gelmaz (“ From 
which there is no return’) are described by Abbott 
(vol. i. p. 211), who supposed them to occupy an is- 
land in the sea of Aral, but in the map accompany- 
ing Boutakoff’s Survey (‘‘ Royal Ng geen Soci- 
ety’s Journal,” vol. xxiii p. 94), the same place 
“famous for the rich treasures deposited in its 
vaults,” is laid down under the name of Barsa Kil- 





mesh in the salt marsh immediatel: ining the 
Abugir Lake. 1 es 

















appearance as at present. There were 
many changes, no doubt, in the “ delta” of 
the Oxus. The successive capitals of Fil, 
of Manstireh, and of Kat, which were all in 
the same vicinity, at the southern apex of 
the delta, were destroyed by inundations 
of the river. between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries,* and there was also much shift- 
ing of stream between the various irriga- 
tion canals, which extended 100 miles into 
the desert to the west ; but no drop of wa- 
ter, either from the Oxus or Jaxartes, 
seems during all this period to have 
reached the Caspian. It was in A.p. 1221 
that Octéf Khan, the son of Jenghiz, 
at the siege of Urganj, first broke the 
Oxus dam which regulated the influx of 
water for irrigation purposes into the old 
channel, and thus, bringing the whole 
force of the current against the city walls, 
undermined them, and levelled them with 
the earth. Weare not told what was the 
full effect of this removal of the dam, or if 
the operation was assisted by the construc- 
tion of a barrier across the Aral branch 
above the point of deviation; but a few 
years afterwards, in A.D. 1224, we find the 
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first notice (in Yactit’s description of Man- | 


gashldgh) of the Oxus having again forced 
its way to the Caspian; and we are war- 
ranted therefore in ascribing the great 
change in physical geography which set in 
from this time, and which ended in the 
desiccation of the Aral, to Octat’s artificial 


disruption of the Urganj dyke; the more | 


certainly as Hamdullah Mustowfi— the 
Persian Eratosthenes, as he is called by 
Jaubert —in describing in the following 
century (about A.D. 1330) the alteration of 
the course of the Oxus froin the Aral to 
the Caspian, specifically says that the di- 
version took place about the time of the 
rise of the Mongol power. There must 
have been, however, almost simultaneously 
with the destruction of Urganj, a second 
crisis on the Oxus, which opened the upper 


* A very curious accouut of the castle of Jr, the 
residence of the kings of Kharism, was quoted from 
Abu Rihan, in the “ Quarterly Review,” no. 240, p. 
491. There can be little doubt but that this is the 
same castle we ge to the royal city of Kat, 
which is descri by the Arab graphers, and 
which was destroyed by the river between the visit 
of Istakhri in a.p. 951 and the visit of the Ibn Hau- 
kal in about 970 (see Goeje’s “ Vie Regnorum,” p. 
301). Abu Rihan’s date of A'S. 1305(which cannot 
be earlier than A.D. 982), however, requires explan- 
ation, and his use of the Hebrew synonym of ’Ir 
“‘ the city,” for the vernacular Kat, or Arabic Medi- 
neh, is equally remarkable. The old Kharismian 
name of Fii had probably the same meaning, being 
altered from Vird, “a city,” according to the same 
orthographical law which has formed Sai ‘‘a year,” 
from Sard; Guia rose,” from Ward; Dil ‘‘the 
heart,” from Hrid; Pal-ang “a leopard,” from 
Pard; ke., &c. 


| 
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or southern arm of the river; for the chan- 
nel described by Hamdullah, in his ac- 
count of the Oxus, is not the northern or 
Urganj branch, but that which flowed from 
Hazarasp by the pass of Muslim and Kur- 
law4 to Akricheh on the Caspian, the point 
of embouchure being probably at the mod- 
ern position of Akteppeh, a short distance 
north of the mouth of the Atrek. The 
traces of this southern arm were observed 
by Abbott near the point of deviation at 
Hazarasp. Vambery gives the name of 
Déden to a station two stages farther on 
to the WSW., thus marking the course of 
the old bed, which is always so called by 
the Turcomans; and Arthur Conolly care- 
fully examined the lower part of the same 
channel near the Kuran hills, through 
which no doubt passed the defile of Mus- 
lim.* There is further abundant evidence 
of the course of this southern arm in the 
local records; and in fact in all probability 
it represents the original Oxus of the 
Greek geographers, which paszed in the 
neighbourhood of the Barcani (Vehrkdn 
or Gurgdn), and disembogued to the 
north of the Socanda (or Atrek), a trace 
of which name remains in the Ab-oskin 
of the Arabs —the northern arm which 
passed by old Urganj and discharged itself 
into the Bay of Balkan, and the dry bed 
of which has been observed by Muravief 
and Vambery, and by all the Russian sur- 
veyors, being probably the original chan- 
nel by which the Jaxartes reached the sea, 
after throwing off a portion of its waters 
into the Aral marshes. There is also a 
very curious passage in Hamdullah Mus- 
towff’s account of the Caspian Sea, in 
which he says that, owing to the influx of 
the Oxus waters for the preceding century 
the level of the sea had so risen in his day 
(A.D. 1330) as to submerge the famous port 
of Aboskun and the adjacent parts, and he 
further speculates that this increment will 
continue until the incoming and outgoing 
are brought to an equilibrium, that is un- 
til the absorption by evaporation exactly 
equals the volume of water thrown into 
the sea through the various rivers which 
feed it. 

Passing over the lapse of another centu- 
ry, during which the Oxus continued to 
pour its entire volume into the Caspian 
Sea, while the Jaxartes was either lost in 
the desert or struggied painfully to join 
the Oxus along the line of lakes to the SE. 


* See “‘ Abbott’s Travels,” vol. i. p. 60, and “‘ Con- 
olly’s Travels,” vol. i. p. 51, 8qqg. Compare alse 
Vambery’s — - attached to his ‘* Travels,” and his 
notice of the Turcoman name of Doden, p. 106. 
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of the present Aral,* we come to a very 
important notice, recorded by a thorough- 
ly competent authority in a.p. 1417, upon 
which, indeed, the present controversy 
mainly hinges. This anonymous author, 
who seems to have been Shah-rokh’s min- 
ister, and whose admirable book on the 
history and geography of Khorassdn fur- 
nished materials for all the subsequent 
writers of that literary age,f distinctly 
states in two passages that the Aral, ow- 
ing to the long-continued draining of the 
waters of the Oxus and Jaxartes into the 
Caspian, had in his time become, not 
merely shrunken in size or broken into 
marshes and lagoons, but had in fact 
ceased to exist; and any impartial geogra- 
pher who looks into the maps and travels 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, must, we think, come to the con- 
clusion that this statement is substan- 
tially correct ; for not only is there no sin- 
gle notice of the Aral, as an independent 
sea, in any of the numerous medieval itin- 
eraries through Central Asia, but there is 
much powerful evidence against its possi- 
ble existence. For instance, the monk 
Rubruquis, in A.D. 1253, coming down 
from the north upon the Lower Jaxartes, 
says that the river did not flow into any 
sea, but lost itself in the desert after 
making extensive swamps. Again, that 
the basin of the Aral could not have been 
filled with water when the elder Poli 
made their journey in A.D. 1260, from the 
Volga to Bokhara, is rendered more than 
probable by Marco’s silence regarding it; 
and this argument is further strengthened 
by Pegoletti’s notice to travellers bound 
for*Tartary (written in about a.p. 1340), 
that if they had merchandise to dispose of, 
they might advantageously make the de- 
tour of Urganj, but that otherwise they 
would save five or ten days by passing di- 
rect from Saraichik on the Yaik to Otrar 


* The following extract from the “ Memoirs of 
Baber ” is decisive as to the condition of the Jaxar- 
tes as late as the beginning of the sixteenth century: 
‘*‘The Seihun runs on the north of Khojend and 
south of Finakat, which is now better known as 
Shahrokhia, and thence inclining to the north, flows 
down towards Turkestan, and, meeting with no 
other river in its eourse, is wholly swallowed up in 
the sandy desert considerably below Turkestan, and 
disappears.” po mapely Baber, p. 1.) 

+ As the authority of this anonymous writer has 
been discredited by some of our best geo phers 
(see “‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ 
vol, xxvii. p. cxxxv.), it seems important to state 
that a very large — of the famous work of 
Abdorrazzak, whic was translated and annotated 
by Quatremére in the fourteenth volume of the 
“Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits,” was copied 
word for word from the earlier Herat history, Qua- 
tremére adding of the copy, ‘‘ L’ouvrage est, sans 
contredit, un des plus curieux et des plus véridiques 
qui aient été écrits dans les langues de l'Orient.” 
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on the Jaxartes, a line that would conduct 
exactly across the present bed of the Sea 
of Aral. It is inconceivable, indeed, that 
the Catalan map which was drawn up in 
A.D. 1375, mainly to illustrate the route of 
the caravans which passed from Sarai on 
the Volga by Urganj to China, should 
have omitted any notice of the Aral, which 
lay directly upon the line of march, had 
that remarkable natural feature been then 
in existence. 

The gradual reshifting of the waters of 
the Oxus and the refilling of the Aral bed, 
subsequent to the year A.D. 1500, is some- 
what more obscure, owing to the difficulty 
of distinguishing between the various 
channels by which the river drained off 
into the Caspian, and which became closed 
at different epochs; but it seems certain 
that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when Russia first sought, through 
the expeditions of Prince Beckevitch, to 
gain a footing in Khiva with a view of 
obtaining access to the reported aurifer- 
ous waters of the Kizil-si, or “red river,” 
the desiccation of the Turcoman steppe 
was complete, and not a drop of the Oxus 
water at that time reached to the Caspian. 
It has been reserved for Russian enter- 
prise at the present day to revive the 
scheme of Peter the Great for reopening 
the northernmost channel of the river, 
which is still known to the Persians as the 
Kizil-si, by breaking down the Sarkrauk 
dam; and no one who looks into the his- 
tory of the past, can doubt for a moment 
but that the scheme, as far as physical 
geography is concerned, is perfectly prac- 
ticable, and that the living generation will 
behold its realization.* 

We may now briefly consider a portion 
of Marco Polo’s own geography. In A.p. 
1271, young Marco Polo, then a boy of 
seventeen years old, and belonging to a 
noble family of Venice, set out on his 
travels; not for instruction or amusement, 
but simply to make his fortune. He ac- 
companied his father Nicolo and his uncle, 


* It is this avowed desire on the part of Russia to 
divert for purposes of trade a navigable branch of 
the Ueaeat river into the Caspian, and the import- 
ant political results that may accrue from a contin- 
uous water communication reny | thus opened up 
between St. Petersburg and the foot of the Indian 
Caucasus, which invest the ancient history of the 
Oxus with so much interest at the present time. 
There is some diversity of opinion among Russian 
engineers as to the practicability of the scheme, 
but, on the whole, the reports are favourable, and, 
but for the quasi-hostile attitude of Khiva, prepara- 
tions for the work would probably have already 
commenced. Since the establishment, however, of 
a strong Russian post at Krasnovodsk, and the vir- 
tual extinction of Bokhara, the days of Khivan in- 
dependence may be held to be numbered. 
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Maffeo Polo, on their return to the court 
of Kublai Khan, where the elder Poli had 
already spent some years engaged in com- 
merce, and from whence they had recently 
been deputed by the Mongol Emperor to 
open negotiations with the Pope, with a 
view to his delegation of a band of mis- 
sionaries to the far East, ostensibly for the 
purpose of teaching the Mongols the tenets 
of Latin Christianity, but in reality, it is 
suggested, in order to supply that higher 
education which this enlightened sovereign 
desired to introduce, but which it was in 
vain to expect at the hands of the illiter- 
ate and degraded Nestorian priests then 
resident in Mongolia. As the Papal chair 
happened to be vacant when the elder 
Poli visited Europe, and, owing to dissen- 
sions in the conclave, no successor to 
Clement IV. was appointed for the next 
two years, the invitation of Kublai, which 
being well suited to the Propagandist 
views of Rome might otherwise have led 
to important results, proved infructuous. 
The Poli family returned alone, and occu- 
pied nearly four years in working their 
weary way from the Mediterranean to the 
Great Khin’s summer residence at Kai- 
ping-fu, to the north of the great wall of 
China. There is considerable uncertainty 
as to the route which the travellers fol- 
lowed in their journey; and if Colonel 
Yule be right in taking them, firstly into 
Asia Minor, then through Mesopotamia to 
the Persian Gulf, and finally by Kirman 
and Yezd, and across the desert to the Oxus, 
we can only say that they selected the 
most devious and the most inhospitable of 
all the many lines leading into Eastern 
Asia. The real interest of the route, how- 


ever, commences at the Oxus; and here, | 
therefore, we propose to consider the 


movements of the travellers in more detail. 

The Oxus has in all ages played an im- 
portant part in the history of the East, 
taking its place as a great line of ethnic or 
territorial demarcation. In Persian ro- 
mance it formed the boundary between 
Iran and Turan. Under the Mahomme- 
dans it divided the great province of 
Maver-en-nabr (“ beyond the River’’) from 
the rest of Persia. Atthe present day it 
has been proposed as a frontier between 


the Russian and British Indian dependen- | 


cies, and will ultimately, no doubt, be the 
Rubicon between the Empires. The Oxus 
valley, indeed, possessing for the most 
part a temperate climate and a luxuriant 
soil, has been ever held up to the admira- 
tion of the world, as one of the spots most 
favoured by nature in the East. It was 
the birthplace of Aryan civilization. The 
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valley itself appears under four different 
names in the famous list of the primitive 
Oromasdian creations in the Vendidad, the 
upper plateau being called “the region of 
the seven rivers,” a name which it re- 
tained as long as there were Zoroastrians 
in the country ; Badakhshdn being repre- 
sented by “ Rangha ” (or Rdgh), the moun- 
tain district immediately bordering the 
river; the middle valley being described 
as “ Vaekeret”’ (or Beikend), and the rich 
alluvial portion of the lower delta having 
the title of “Urwan” or Urganj.* The 
great city of Bactria or Balkh, which 
was visited by Marco Polo, was probably 
the earliest capital in Central Asia. Under 
the primitive Aryan Empire it rejoiced in 
the epithet of “ the bannered,” and strange 
to say, when Zoroastrianism had given 
way to Buddhism and the original Pyreum 
had been replaced by a Buddhist temple, 
this same characteristic of “the flaunting 
banners” still remained the distinctive 
feature of the place. The Arab geogra- 
phers, indeed, describe with mnch curious 
detail this famous Buddhist temple, the 
appanage of the Barmecide family, which, 
when the city fell before the arms of Islam 
in A.D. 655, was found to be decorated 
with silken pennons a hundred yards in 
length, and it is especially worthy of re- 
mark that through all subsequent history 
the building retained the same Sanscrit 
name of Nava-vihdra (corrupted into Now- 
behdr, and signifying “the new monas- 
tery”), which had been given to it by its 
Buddhist founders, and by which it is des- 
ignated in the “ Travels of Hwen-Tsang,” 
the famous Chinese pilgrim, who visited 
Balkh in a.p. 630. 


* As these identifications are all new and contra- 
vene the criticism of the last hundred years, it may 
be necessary to cite some authority in their support. 
First then, for the application of the name Wapta 
Hindu, or ** the seven rivers,” to the Upper Oxus, 
there is the direct authority of Abu Rihan. See 
Elliot’s ‘‘ Historians of India,” Edit. Dowson, i. p. 
49. India, or the Panjab, had been previously un- 
derstood by the critics. Secondly, Rangha, which 
is next to Hapta Hindu in the list, was famous for 
its ‘‘ untamed horsemen ;” and Ragh, the northern- 
most district of Badakhshan, is still notorious for 
the wild and wariike character of its inhabitants. 
Thirdly, Vaekeret, which occurs in the list between 
Herat and Kharism, exactly answers to the position 
of Beikend, which was traditionally the oldest city 
of Sughd. The names too are equivalent, meaning 
“the abode of the Vae or Bei ;” and the epithet, 
“the seat of hell,” which is attached to Vaekeret, 
may be explained by the great “swallow” in the 
desert near Beikend, which engulfs and absorbs the 
beneficent waters of the Polytimetus, or Zarafshan. 
Lastly, Urvan, “famous for its meadows," corre- 
sponds with the description of Kharism, or Urganj, 
which otherwise would not be mentioned in the list. 
The names too of Urvan and Urganj are identical, 
the modern g always replacing the old v, and the 
addition of a terminal j being a well-known peculi- 
arity of the Kharismian dialect, 
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Until recently our only trustworthy 
authorities on the geography of the Upper 
Oxus were Marco Polo and Benedict Goes, 
— we say trustworthy advisedly, because 
a large amount of inaccurate or spurious 
information regarding this part of Central 
Asia has been for some time past circulat- 
ing, greatly to the confusion of geogra- 
phers and the disturbance of sound in- 
quiry ; and because we think it only proper 
in the interests of science that the mystifi- 
cation which has thus been caused, should 
be now publicly denounced and exposed. 
About ten years ago, then, it was an- 
nounced to the Imperial Geographical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, by one of its most 
distinguished members, the late Mons. 
Veniukoff, that a manuscript had been dis- 
covered in the archives of the “ Etat Ma- 
jor,’ which professed to give a minute 
account of all the country intervening be- 
tween Cashmere and the Kirghiz Steppes. 
The author was said to be a German 
(George Ludwig von — ), an agent 
of the East India Company, who was de- 
spatched at the beginning of this, or the 
end of the last, century, to purchase horses 
in Central Asia, and who, having on his 
return from his mission, quarrelled with 
the Calcutta Government on the subject 
of his accounts, transferred his MSS. to 
St. Petersburg, where they had remained 
for over fifty years unnoticed in deposit. 
The chapters which Mons. Veniukoff pub- 
lished from this work, and which were cer- 
tainly very curious, were received at St. 
Petersburg with the most absolute confi- 
dence, as extracts from official documents, 
and were cordially welcomed even in 
Paris; but in England they were viewed 
with suspicion from the commencement; 
and no sooner were the details brought 
forward than they were pronounced im- 
possible, and the whole story of the horse- 
agent and his journal were accordingly 
declared to be animpudent fiction. There- 
upon arose a controversy of some warmth, 
in which the late Lord Strangford and Sir 
H. Rawlinson attacked, and Messrs. Khan- 
ikoff and Veniukoff defended, the genuine- 
ness of the German MS. In the course of 
this controversy allusion was made to two 
other kindred works; one being a so-called 
Chinese Itinerary, translated by Klaproth 
in 1824, and a copy of which was also de- 
a in the archives of the Russian Etat 
Major, and the other being the confiden- 
tial report of a Russian agent, who was 
said to have been sent by the Emperor 
Paul at the beginning of the century to 
survey Central Asia up to the Indian fron- 
tier, and whose manuscript notes, having 
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been placed in Kiaproth’s hands for official 
purposes, were asserted to have been cop- 
ied by him and sold to the British Foreign 
Office for 1,000 guineas. The Russians, on 
the one hand, vindicated the genuineness 
of the George Ludwig MS., by referring 
to the corroborative and independent au- 
thority of certain portions of the Chinese 
Itinerary. The English, on the other hand, 
comparing the Chinese Itinerary, as sum- 
marized by Veniukoff, with the Foreign 
Office Report, to which access was kindly 
given by Lord Stanley, and finding the 
spurious geographical descriptions and no- 
'menclature of the two documents to be 
almost identical, came to the conclusion 
that the three manuscripts under consider- 
ation, with their accompanying illustra- 
tions, had been all severally forged by 
Klaproth — possibly from a mere love of 
mystification, but more probably from 
mercenary motives, since it could hardly 
have been by accident that the English re- 
port found its way to St. Petersburg, while 
the Russian report was transferred to Lon- 
don, where they would each respectively 
command the highest money value. On 
one point only could there be any doubt. 
There was nothing, as far as the texts 
were concerned, immediately to connect 
the German and the Russian Reports; but 
indirectly, nevertheless the two documents 
were fonnd to be very closely linked; for 
upon a map in Klaproth’s own handwriting, 
which was bound up with the Russian re- 
port in our Foreign Office, and which was 
intended partly to illustrate it, a fictitious 
route was observed to be laid down from 
Srinagar, the capital of Cashmere, to the 
Indus, which was also given in detail in 
the George Ludwig Journal, positive proof 
being thereby afforded that the compiler 
of the one document must have had access 
to the other. It may be well understood 
that these forgeries, as far as regards local 
descriptions, etymology of names, and his- 
torical synchronisms, are executed with 
considerable skill; for otherwise they 
would hardly have imposed on such expe- 
rienced critics as the Geographical Socie- 
ties of Paris and St. Petersburg. In ref- 
erence to one particular point, indeed, the 
English investigators were, for a time, fair- 
ly bewildered. Ten years ago, it must be 
remembered, we had little positive infor- 
mation regarding the Oxus and its afflu- 
ents, beyond the immediate range of Lieut. 
Wood’s journey to the sources of the river; 
and when it was found, therefore, that a 
certain Colonel Gardner, who was known 
to have personally visited and surveyed 
the country between the Indus and the 
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Pamir plateau, some forty years ago, coin-! hydrography of the Upper Oxus to be in- 
cided in his delineation of the Badakhshdn | troduced into almost every Russian and 
and Bolor rivers with the Klaproth geog-| German map of Central Asia that has been 
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rapbies, which he could never possibly | 
have seen, rather than with Lieut. Wood’s | 
map, which was our standard authority, 
there did seem some ground for hesitation.* 
On a closer examination, however, it ap-| 
peared that Colonel Gardner, in describing 
the course of the Oxus and its affluents, | 
had not in reality relied on his own inde- 
pendent reminiscences, which were proba- | 
bly hazy in the extreme, but had merely | 
followed a map drawn up by Arrowsmith | 
in 1834, to illustrate Burnes’s Bokhara} 
Travels; and this map, it was further as-| 
certained, embodied a large portion of the| 


recently published, and has thus hitherto 
vitiated all our geographical knowledge 
and produced universal confusion. For- 
tunately, though continental geographers 
have not yet thought fit to do penance for 
their credulity, we are now in a position in 
England to pronounce authoritatively on 
the question. During the last ten years, 
indeed, a flood of light has been poured in 
on us with regard to the geography of the 
region in dispute. On one side, Messrs. 
Shaw and Hayward have pushed forward 
from Ladakh to Yarkend, and from Yark- 
end to Kashgar, touching at that point the 


spurious information contained in the Rus-| limit of discovery reached by the Russian 
sian MS., Klaproth’s precious report hav-| explorers, Capts. Valikhanoff and Rein- 
ing been placed by the Foreign Office at| thal, and uniting — with a break of only 
our great cartographer’s disposal, as the | twenty miles between Artush and the town 
latest official authority on Central Asian | of Kashgér — their survey from asouthern 
geography. base with the operations of Osten-Sacken 

The mystification, moreover, did not end | and his party from the north; while Hay- 
here. Veniukoff and his friends being en-| ward has further exhausted the geography 
tirely ignorant that there was a third Kla-| of the mountain range between the Indus 
proth forgery in England, cited the sup-| and the Oxus, mapping the remote valleys, 
posed independent authority of Arrow-| never before visited by a European, — un- 
smith’s map in support of the genuineness | less by the ubiquitous Gardner, — of Han- 
of the German and Chinese Itineraries ;|za-Nagar, of Yassfn, of Upper Gilgit, of 
the truth however being — which they| Delafl, and dying, foully murdered by a 
were very slow to recognize —that the | greedy brigand chief, just as he was on the 
map in question merely followed another) point of crossing the last pass, and thus 





branch of the fiction, and that the argu- 
ment thus proceeded in a vicious circle. 
It wonld not have been worth while, per-} 
haps, to have dwelt at such length on this! 


piece of literary forgery, had it not been| 
for the extraordinary publicity which the 
forgery has attained; a publicity which | 
has caused the spurious delineation of the | 


* The travels and adventures of Colonel Gardner 
are of such an extraordinary character that, had 
they ever been placed in a readable form before the 
public, he weed long ago have enjoyed a world- | 
wide reputation. The garbled and slovenly extracts 
from his journals, which were published in the} 
*‘ Bengal Asiatic Journal” for 1853, and which Col- 
onel Yule not inaptly compares to the ‘‘ memoran- 
da of a pe oa dream,” by no means do him jus-| 
tice. According to the sketch of his career which 
was published in the “ Friend of India” for Septem- 
ber, 1870, he must be one of the most remarkable | 
«soldiers of fortune ’’ of the present century. For 
seven years (1830-1537) he continued to perambulate 
every district of Central Asia between the Caspian | 
and Cashmere. Kafferistan and Badakhshan seem 
to have been his favourite haunts, and he is certain- | 
ly the only Engli-hman who has ever traversed the | 
famous Dereh Darwoz, and passed a season on the 
Pamir Steppes It was understood some years back 
that Mr. Cooper, our Commissioner at Lahore, had 
brought Colonel Gardner’s journals to England, 
with a viewto their publication, and much Lard 
graphical interest was excited in consequence; but | 
the work has never appeared; and since Mr. Coop- 
er’s death it is uncertain what has become of the 
MSS. Colonel Gardner, in a ripe old age, still re-| 
tains bis military command in Cashmere. 


| published in the “ Royal — 


On 


escaping from the region of danger.* 


* The fate of Lieutenant Hayward is one of the 
saddest stories in the annals of the ‘‘ Martyrs of 
Science,” Young, accomplished, brave, and enthu- 
siastic, he had devoted himself to Asiatic discovery 
with an ardour which excited the admiration of al! 
who witnessed it. Commencing his career with a 


| daring, but most successful journey to Yarkend and 


Kashgar, of which a full and graphic report was 
Society’s 
Journal” for 1870, he increased his reputation by 
the subsequent exploration and delineation of the 
mountain ranges to the west of the Upper Indus. 
Ultimately in June of last year he started from Cash- 
mere on his great expedition to study the hydro- 
graphy of the Oxus, intending to cross the Pamir 
Steppes from South to North, until he reached the 
Russian outposts on the Jaxartes; but when he had 
gained the extreme frontier of the Indian (or quasi- 
Indian) territory, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Darkut Pass, which leads into the valley of the Up- 
per Oxus, he was overtaken by a band of assassins, 
despatched in pursuit of him by the Chief of Yassin, 
and barbarously murdered with all his attendants. 
According to the statement of a villager who wit- 
nessed the scene, Hayward was dragged from his 
tent at early dawn, just as he had sunk to sleep, 
overpowered with the fatigue of watching, revolver 
in hand, during the long cheerless night —for he 
knew that danger was near—and despatched with 
his own sword by the hired ruffians who surrounded 
him. Some mystery still hangs over the perpetra- 


| tion of this horrid deed. As Hayward had been 


reviously compromised with the Cashmere author- 
ties by the indivevest publication in India of a letter 
incriminating the conduct of the Maharaja, suspi- 
cion naturally pointed to Srinagar as the source from 
which the fatal order had gone forth; but nothing 
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the other side, the employment of educat- 
ed native explorers — a system inaugttrat- 
ed by Major Montgomerie, and brought by 
him to its present state of efficiency — has 
obtained for us a rich harvest of informa- 
tion which it would be ungrateful not to 
acknowledge. The names of Mahomed 
Amin, of Pundit Munphool, of Abdul Me- 
jid, of the Mirza, of Feiz Bakhsh, and of 
Ibrahim Khan, may not convey much sig- 
nificance to English readers, but it is nev- 
ertheless on such authority that we can 
now determinately reject the Klaproth for- 
geries —the travellers in question having 


furnished a series of routes and itine-| 


raries and topographical reports, on coun- 
tries intervening between India and Rus- 
sia, many of which supply the most im- 
portant geographical information, and 
which from their accuracy would do credit 
to the first scientific establishments of 
Europe. The Mirza, indeed, who is an ac- 
complished surveyor, and whose report 
was read at a Jate meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society of London, is the first 
modern explorer who has followed in the 
steps of Marco Polo, having passed from 
Vakhin direct to Kashgdér and having 
thence returned to Yarkend, while Abdul 
Mejid’s routes are still the only lines of 
march we possess across the Pamir steppe 
from north to south, or through Kérategin 
and Darwizeh, the latter rugged district 
containing the site of the old frontier post 
of Rishit, or El Bab (“the Gate”), which 
was constructed by Fadhl, the famous Bar- 
mecide Vizier, to control the entry of the 
Terkish nomades into Maver-en-nahr, and 
being quite distinct from the better known 
Dereh Darw4z on the Upper Oxus. 

Marco Polo was detained for a year in 
the province of Badakhshén — an accident 
which probably suggested a similar deten- 
tion for Klaproth’s mythical horse-agent — 
and the enthusiasm with which he speaks 
of the natural beauties and the invigorat- 
ing climate of what Colonel Yule very 
appropriately calls “these glorious table 


has been since elicited confirmatory of this suspi- 
cion. On the contrary, the investigations set on 
foot in India—and they have been searching and 
exhaustive —Jead to the conclusion that if in addi- 
tion to the greed of plunder which is the ruling 
passion of these Highland brigands, any foreign in- 
fluence were employed to instigate the Yassin Chief 
to commit the murder, that influence must have 
proceeded from the ruler of the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Chitral, whose power is paramount in the 
mountains, and whose jealousy — have been ex- 
cited by the presence of an Englishman in appar 
ently friendly intercourse with the Seikh officials. 
At any rate the murderer has been harboured in 
Chitral ever since the deed of death was done, and 
in the fastnesses of that remote region he still defies 
all efforts to bring him to justice. 
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lands,” furnishes one of the most agreeable 
passages in his book. It is singular, then, 
that in connection with this country, where 
Marco Polo must have felt himself com- 
pletely at home, and where accordingly he 
must have erred from an imperfect recol- 
lection, two of the most exasperating puz- 
zles of nomenclature occur which ever 
tried a commentator’s patience. On one 
side of Badahkshdn, the country between 
Balkh and Talikan, to which an extent is 
given of twelve days’ journey, is named 
Dugana, or in some MSS. simply Gana; 
and the question arises, What is this title ? 
Pauthier offers as the representative of 
Gana the modern town of Khan-abad, 
which is simply absurd; Yule suggests Juz- 
again, which seuae is a mountain district 
at some distance to the south, and, more- 
over, does not at all answer to Marco 
Polo’s description. The district alluded 
to is certainly that which contains the 
towns of Khulum and Qunduz, and in the 
latter name may possibly be found an ex- 
planation of Marco Polo’s expression. Qun- 
diz, indeed, represents the original form 
of Deh-kohna (or Dugana?), “the old 
town.” precisely as Naudiz is given in 
Wood’s map for the “ pendant” settlement 
across the river which is better known as 
Deh-nou, or * the new town.” A prefera- 
ble solution to the difficulty is perhaps, 
however, offered by the discovery that the 
indigenous peasantry — the Aryans in op- 
position to the Turks — have been always 
distinguished in Bactria by the name of 
Dehgan, or “ villagers’”’ (pronounced De- 
gan), instead of being called Tajiks and 
Tats, as they are in other parts of Khoras- 
sin. We are thus told in the histories of 
the first Mohammedan invasion (see Belad- 
hori and his copyists) that the Dehgdns of 
Balkh met the Arab General Koteibeh at 
Tdlikdn, and assisted him to cross the river 
in pursuit of further conquests; and many 
other passages might be quoted in confirm- 
ation of this nomenclature. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that in the time of Marco 
Polo the district to the East of Balkh may 
have been popularly called after these 
Dehgdns or Rosin aptahing villagers, 
though no such terrible title is recognized 
in Oriental geography. 

The other puzzle is the name of None, 
given by Marco Polo to the subordinate 
ruler of Vakhdn, immediately east of Ba- 
dakhshén. Colonel Yule suggests that this 
may be the Thibetan title of “ Nono,” as- 
signed to a deputy or younger brother; 
and it is certain that the Arab geographers 
included Vakhdn in Thibet, the frontier be- 
ing apparently at the pass of Ish-keshem; 
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so that it is possible the peculiar language 
attributed to the people by Marco may 
have been Thibetan, though at the present 
day the Vakhdnis speak a very old dialect 
of Persian, and have all the physical char- 
acteristics of a pure Aryan descent. 

All the other names mentioned by Marco 
Polo in this quarter are perfectly intelligi- 
ble. He describes the ruby mines in Syg- 
hinan or Shigndén, which Wood was unable 
to reach; he then crosses the southern edge 
of the Pamir plain, by the famous lake out 
of which the Oxus flows, and finally passes 
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the geographical and natural history de- 
partments of the mission, have also con- 
tributed very valuable reports. At the 
same time, much disappointment has been 
felt that the opportunity was lost of adding 
on this occasion another 700 miles of sur- 
vey to our map of Central Asia. The cel- 
ebrated Pundit, so well known for his 
Thibetan explorations, and his discovery 
of the gold-fields of Thék Jalong, was sent 
by Major Montgomerie to the camp, in the 
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| hope that some opportunity might occur 


of employing him to the eastward, as, for 


through the Bolor country to Kashgir, | instance, in communicating with the Ata- 
leaving to his right the remarkable position | ligh at Ooroomchi, or at Turfin; but the 


of Tash-kurghdn, which answers probably 
to the Kopanto of Hwen-Tsang and the 
“ Stone Tower” of Ptolemy, and following 
the exact line laid down by Major Mont- 
gomerie’s Mirza in his report already al- 
luded to. 

The country north of Thibet which con- 
tains the great towns of Kashgir, Yarkend, 
and Khoten, and which is usually named 
by geographers Eastern Turkestan, though 
only known to the inhabitants as Yedi- 
sheher, or “the seven cities,” is at present 
attracting a good deal of our attention. 
The geographical position of this region, 
intermediate between the Russian settle- 
ments recently established on the Upper 
Jaxartes, or Narym, and the Thibetan prov- 
inces of our ally, the Maharaja of Cash- 
mere, first brought it prominently to no- 
tice; but its own political history, freeing 
itself as it has by a sudden effort from the 
torpor of Chinese vassaldom, and waking 
up to the strong vigorous life of an inde- 
pendent Mussulman state, has also largely 
helped to fix our observation upon it. Mr. 
Forsyth also by his persevering efforts to 
point out the importance of the trade, es- 
pecially in tea, goat-wool, &c., which might 
be developed between this part of Central 
Asia and Northern India, has been further 
instrumental in exciting public interest re- 
garding it — an interest which has recently 
culminated in the mission sent by the Gov- 
ernor-General to open friendly relations 
with the ruler of the country. This mis- 
sion, it is true, has not led to any immedi- 
ate result, either politically or commer- 
cially, owing to the absence of the Ataligh 
Ghazi, as Yakub Bey now styles himself, on 
the extreme eastern frontier of his domin- 
ions, where he has been long engaged in 
war with the Tungdns, that strange race, 
the relics apparently of the ancient Ouig- 
ours; but Ne. Forsyth has brought back 
much information of general interest, and 
his assistants, Messrs. Shaw and Hender- 
son, who were respectively charged with 


Pundit’s character was so well known, and 
his attendance on the mission was so likely 
to give umbrage to a suspicious Govern- 
ment, that Mr. Forsyth, to quote his own 
Report, “ was reluctantly obliged to aban- 
don his hopes of solving many interesting 
problems put before us by Marco Polo, and 
to postpone the Pundit’s visit to a more 
convenient season.” 

What may be the future in store for the 
* Country of the Seven Cities” it is very 
difficult to conjectnre. That the great 
Mahommedan population, including Tun- 
gins, Tardnchis, and Kashgdris, which ex- 
tends from Hamil to Kokan, should ever 
again come under the yoke of China, an 
empire which is itself hovering on the 
verge of dissolution, may well be regarded 
as impossible; but, on the other hand, 
there is nothing to indicate dynastic per- 
manence in the rule of the Ataligh; nor, 
considering the precarious condition of 
the Russian power in Turkestsdn, and the 
inveterate animosity with which she is 
viewed by the fanatical inhabitants of the 
neighbouring regions, does it seem in any 
way probable that, during this generation 
at least, she will venture to place a garri- 
son in Kashgdér or Yarkend; so that the 
discussions are certainly premature of 
which Indian politicians are so fond, as to 
the probable effect of the contact of Rus- 
sia with the British frontier in this quar- 
ter. At the same time, whatever may be 
the character of the policy which Russia 
at the present moment considers it for 
her interest to pursue in regard to East- 
ern Turkestén — and we honestly believe 
it to be the reverse of acquisitive — it 
would be unwise to forget that at one 
period of her history she had certainly 
formed a most exaggerated estimate of 
the value of the country as a region of 
auriferous deposits, and had even formed 
the preposterous design of annexing it to 
her own dominions. It is on record, in- 





deed, that at the commencement of the 
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eighteenth century, owing to rumours | Yule’s identification of the one position 


brought from Siberia by Prince Gagarin 
of the vast amount of the precious metals 
pouring into Eastern Turkestén from the 
gold-fields of Thibet, Peter the Great had 
ordered Colonel Bucholtz to lead an expe- 
dition up the Irtish, and, after building a 
fort near the frontier, to march on and 
occupy Yarkend; and there is reason to 
believe that, although this insane scheme 
naturally and necessarily proved abortive, 
the Emperor by no means abandoned the 
general view of aggressive policy which 
had dictated it; for the ukase is still ex- 
tant, issued in 1717, in which Prince Beck- 
evitch is directed, after the occupation of 
Khiva, to send one party of explorers up 
the Oxus, furnished with credentials to 
the Great Moghul, and commissioned to 
ascertain the best and shortest line of 
communication between India and the 
Caspian, while another party, with the co- 
operation of the local authorities, was to 
ascend the Jaxartes into Eastern Turke- 
stdin, and pursue the search for gold up to 
the city of Yarkend,—an officer of the 
navy, Lieut. Koyin by name, whose insub- 
ordinate conduct afterwards gave Becke- 
vitch much trouble, being even detailed 
for these duties, and a small detachment 
of seamen being placed at his disposal. 
Beckevitch’s expeditionary force was ex- 
terminated by the* Uzbegs, as is well 
known, at the south-west corner of the 
Aral, under cicumstances which, in so far 
as rerarded the treachery of the Oriental, 
and the blind infatuativn of the European, 
commanders, very closely resembled the 
crisis of our own disastrous expedition to 
Cabool. Otherwise, Russia would have 
been brought into proximity with the 
Himdlayan frontier, whilst our trade es- 
tablishments were confined to the sea- 
board of Bengal, and might have thus an- 
ticipated our own wonderful career of 
conquest and annexation in Upper India. 
Colonel Yule’s analysis of the route 
which must have been followed by Marco 
Polo beyond Yarkend and Khoten, is 
both.novel and important. It is most ex- 
traordinary that there should not be a 
single notice of Pein and Charchan, the 
two districts intervening between Khoten 
and Lop-nur, in any single anthor of the 
Jenghizian period, either Chinese, Mongo- 
lian, or Persian; but, in spite of this neg- 
ative difficulty, we are content to believe 
that Marco Polo must have travelled by 
the southern route, along the skirts of the 
Kuen Luen range, the only jade-produc- 
ing district in that part of Asia; and we 
thus accept without hesitation Colonel 


| Chachan.* 





with the Pimo of Hwen-Tsang, and of the 
other with the modern Charchand or 
Mr. Forsyth’s pretended ex- 
planation of Pein and Bolor as Persian 
*“ Pdin’’? and “ Bala,” the “Lower” and 
“Upper” country which Colonel Yule 
notices without approving, hardly deserves 
serious refutation. 

The evidence of a flourishing Christian 
community as far East as the great wall 
of China, which is afforded by Marco Polo’s 
travels, together with the indications de- 
rived from the same source of some ac- 
quaintance with the arts and institutions 
of Europe at the Court of the Great Khan 
as early as the thirteenth century, may 
occasion surprise to those who have not 
made a special study of the social and re- 
ligious condition of Central Asia during 
the Middle Ages, and who not unnaturally 
judge of the former condition of the coun- 
try from its present aspect. It may be 
as well therefore to explain that, under the 
Mongol dynasty, which commenced with 
Jenghiz Khdén in about a.p. 1200, the 
Christianity and civilization of the far East 
had advanced much further than at any 
subsequent period of history. We need 
not pin our faith to the reported preaching 
of the Apostles in India, in China, and in 
Persia, but it is certain that Christianity 
penetrated at a very early period to the 
eastward. There were bishops at Susa 
and Persepolis in the fourth century, and 
the bloody persecutions which are record- 
ed under Sapor, Kobdd, and Firoz attest 
the rapid spread of the new religion. As 
time went on, ecclesiastical establishments 
multiplied, and by the end of the sixth 
century, or shortly before the rise of Islam, 
there were large Christian congregations 
in every considerable city of Central Asia 
as far east as Kashgdr and Yarkend. The 
Mahommedans, when they occupied Sam- 
arcand in the seventh century, found an 
old Christian church in the mountains 
south of the city, probably at the modern 
Russian settlement of Urgut, and early in 
the eighth century a Metropolitan was 
consecrated for China. The asian Sing- 
anfu inscription, indeed, which is itself 
dated in A.p. 781, fixes the arrival of the 
first Christian missionaries in China from 


* Colonel Yule does not seem to have noticed that 
in the Turkish map of Central Asia printed in the 
Jehan Nama, the town of Pim is placed a short dis- 
tance to the North of Khoten. The Jehan Nama 
usually follows the Heft Aklim in its Geography of 
Central Asia, and the Heft Aklim again is a mere 
reproduction of the Tarikh-i-Rasbidi, but in neither 
of the two latter works is there any mention of Pim 
or of Charchan. 














the West in a.p. 635, immediately after | 


the era of the Hegira;* so that Mahom- 
medanism and Christianity in that empire 
have, in respect to priority of introduction, | 
been almost on an equal footing. The} 
Nestorian seems to have’ been the most 
persevering and the most successful of the 
several Christian Churches which sought 
to obtain converts in the far East; but 
they did not by any means monopolize the | 
missionary field, for there were Jacobite | 
bishops, at a very early period, at Herat | 
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kits, had embraced Nestorian Christianity 
long anterior to the accession of Jenghiz, 
and to the chief of one or other of these 
tribes must be referred the stories of Pres- 
ter John, if it be possible to fix on any single 
individual as the representative of that 
shadowy personage. Colonel Yule, how- 
ever, has satisfactorily shown that the Pres- 
ter John of Rubruquis and the Prester John 
of Marco Polo are certainly two different 
chiefs, one being Kushluk, the Naiman, 
and the other Ung Khan, the Kerait, both 


and in Seistdn; and the Catalan map bears} of whom were contemporary with Jenghiz 
witness to the establishment vf a monas-| Khan; while the original Prester John, 
tery of Armenians near Lake Issi-kul to| whose fame reached Europe half a cen- 
the north of Kashgdér. To what extent| tury earlier, through the report of the Syr- 
the Christian Churches of tiie remote East} ian Bishop of Gabala, must have been 
preserved their purity of doctrine or of | Gur-Khdn, the Kara-Khitayan, who, how- 





practice, we cannot positively ascertain, 
but we may infer that there was consid- 
erable laxity—a laxity, indeed, which 
caused Buddhism in China to be not un- 
frequently confounded with Christianity. 
It is especially worthy of remark that in 
the synopsis of Christian doctrine enun- 
ciated in the Singanfu proclamation, there 
is no allusion to the Crucifixion; and Ru- 
bruquis, moreover, has left it on record 
that in his time both the Armenian and 
the Nestorian priests at the Court of the 
Great Khan had dispensed with the use of 
the crucifix, being unwilling to offend the 





sensibilities of tlie Mongols, who, although 
indifferent in general to religious questious, 
and reverential in their behaviour to the 


| adoption. 


ever, was no Christian, but whose name, 
softened into Yur-Khan, has been conjec- 
tured by Dr. Oppert to have been con- 
founded by the Syrian priests with 
Juchanan, or Johannes. 

It is remarkable that Marco Polo says 
little or nothing of the Christians whom 
he met with at the court of Kublai Khan. 
Probably he kept studiously aloof from 


| them, as, on the one hand, they interfered 


with the trading operations of his party, 
while, on the other, it was obviously his 
aim to divest himself as much as possible 
of his European nationality, in order the 
more easily to identify himself with the 
feelings and interests of the country of his 
To realize the true position of 


Christian priests, could not tolerate the! the Christians at the Mongol Court, we 


public exhibition of the Passion on the 
Cross. Several large tribes of Mongols, such 
as the Naimdns, the Keraits, and the Mer- 





must refer to the report of the French friar 
Rubruquis, who was sent by St. Louis in 
A.D. 1253, to incite Mangu Khan, Kublai’s 


| elder brother, to assist the failing fortunes 
* This important document is not as well known | Of the Crusaders by an attack from the 


as it ought to be. The slab bearing the inscription 
was excavated in a suburb of Singanfu in a pb. 1625, 
and the discovery caused as great a sensation among 
the learned of that day as the recent finding of the 
Moabite stone. The monument seems to have been 
erected in order to commemorate the introduction 
of Christianity into China in a-p. 635, and to record 
the history of the spread of the new religion in that 
country up to the year 781. The abstract, however, 
which it contains of the Christian doctrine is, as 
Colonel Yule observes, “ of a very vague and figura- 


tive kind” Notwithstanding the positive evidence 


of authenticity afforded by the monument itself, 


which, although written in Chinese, bears the names 


in Syriac of sixty-seveu witnesses, — it was regarded 


at the time by many European “ savans”’ as an im- 


pudent forgery of the Jesuits, and even in our own 
day such able critics as Renan and Julien, and even 
Neumann, have impugned its 
and Remusat have however, 
thenticity, and Colonel Yule (in Cathay, vol. i. p. 
xciii.) has well observed that “ the utter impossibili- 
ty of the forgery of such a monument at the time and 
»lace of its discovery is an invulnerable argument in 
ts favour.”” Colonel Yule’s reduced facsimile of this 
famous inseription (Marco Polo, ii. 16) is one of the 
most interesting embellishments of his work, and his 
dissertation on the whole — in the preliminary 
essay to ‘‘ Cathay ” is also well worthy of perusal. 


nuineness, Pauthier | 
lly vindicated its au- 


eastward upon their common foe, the Sar- 
|acen. Nothing can be more grotesque 
| than the description which the good friar 
gives of the journey of his party across 
the steppes. They travelled in the fash- 
ion which is still called “Tartar,” the 
; journey being performed on horseback 
j and with constant relays of animals, with- 
out any regard to the endurance of the 
riders. The poor friar was corpulent and 
in very indifferent training. His horse 
sometimes could not be urged out of a 
{trot: at other times it knocked up before 
the stage was half completed; occasionally 
he was obliged to take up a companion 
behind. The miseries, indeed, which he 
describes recall many similar “Tartar” 
|rides to the present writer, and one in 
| particular, when he was accompanied by 
a Greek servant very much of the same 
“ physique” as Rubruquis. At the expi- 
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ration of the third day, the well-seasoned 
Kavass in attendance, whose whole life 
had been passed in the saddle, came in 
with a smile to report that “Gurgis” was 
hors de combat, unable to proceed from 
abrasion, as the doctors call it, of the 
epidermis. “ He can’t be left behind, Sir, 
in the desert,” added old Beirdkdar ; “so 
with your leave we will give him the Tar- 
tar bath.” A tub of the strongest brine 
was accordingly prepared, in which the 
unfortunate Gurgis was forthwith im- 
mersed, uttering the most appalling howls 
at the first plunge, but subsiding shortly 
afterwards, and eventually, after half an 
hour’s tanning, coming out so effectually 
case-hardened that he rode a further thou- 
sand miles to the Black Sea in the course 
of the next week without showing a symp- 
tom of distress! If Rubruquis had but 
been subjected to the same “ kindly cruel” 
treatment, how jauntily would he have 
ridden from the Volga to Karakoram! 
Rubruquis found Greeks and Armenians, 
Jacobites and Nestorians, all congregated 
at the Mongol Court. He inveighs bitterly 
against their ignorance, their corruption, 
their falseness, and, above all, against their 
addiction to the Pagan superstitions. A 
weaver of Jerusalem, who called himself 
an Armenian priest, and was in high re- 
pute as a doctor, especially moved his ire, 
though it is pretty clear that in their joint 
treatment of the Princess Cotta, one of 
Mangu’s wives, Brother Sergius, as he was 
called, showed the most sense of the two; 
for while Rubruquis insisted that “holy 
water,” being infallible against evil spirits, 
was the true medicine to be administered, 
the Armenian preferred a decoction of 
rhubarb; and a compromise was with 
difficulty at last effected by a mixture of 
the two ingredients, a crucifix by mutual 
consent being further soaked in the potion 
during the night. The lady recovered; 
but whether it was owing to the rhubarb, 
or the holy water, or to the reading of St. 
John’s gospel, or to certain mummeries 
with a cross in which both the doctors 
acquiesced, Rubruquis could not feel en- 
tirely satisfied. It appears that there was 
at this time a considerable gathering of 
Europeans at Karakoram. Rubruquis 
mentions a goldsmith of Paris taken pris- 
oner at Belgrade who was in great re- 
quest; a Norman bishop, a French lady 


from Metz, with her Russian husband, and | 


many others, Hungarians, Greeks, Rus- 
sians, Georgians, and Armenians, who 
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turers. He had also passed at the Jaxar- 
tes a colony of Germans, who had been 
carried off by the Tartars, probably in 
their Hungarian war, and who were now 
employed as miners; but he was not able 
to communicate with them. Rubruquis, 
who was thoroughly honest and _ single- 
minded, refused positively to lend himself 
to the lying and flattery with which the 
Levantines and native Nestorians, more suo, 
sought to conciliate the Khan’s good will. 
He paid due honour to Mangu and his 
wives, and would willingly have assisted 
in their baptism, but was not to be per- 
suaded into calling them Christians mere- 
ly because they showed favour to the 
priests and attended the ceremonies of the 
Church. It appears, indeed, that although 
many of the Monae emperors married 
wives from the Christian tribes of Naiman 
and Kerait, and employed native Chris- 
tians as their ministers of state, yet no 
single sovereign of the house of Jenghiz 
(unless Baidu be perhaps an exception) 
openly professed Christianity. The broth- 
ers Mangu and Kublai, at any rate, as 
they are represented by Rubruquis and 
Marco Polo, treated all sects, Christians, 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Buddhists, with 
the most provoking impartiality. Religion 
was to them simply an instrument for 
guiding mankind, and thus strengthening 
the temporal power; and even the wise 
and politic Kublai, though he fully appre- 
ciated the general abilities of the Latin 
monks, and their superior acquirements as 
compared with the degenerate Nestorian 
clergy, and would thus have inaugurated 
probably a great movement of education 
among the Mongols under Christian au- 
spices, had his requisition for 100 mission- 
ary instructors from Rome been complied 
with, yet in discussing the question with 
Marco Polo —if we may accept as genuine 
a peculiar paragraph which appears in 
Ramusio’s translation —he was content to 
place his preference on the low ground 
that the Latins would control the Budd- 
hist idolaters, expose their sorceries, and 
rebuke the evil spirits who supported 
them, to which tasks the native Christians 
were unequal. 

On the subject of conjurations whether 
performed by Thibetan priests as serious 
sorceries, or by professed jugglers without 
any claim to a religious character, Col- 
onel Yule expatiates at some length; and 
some of the most curious and attractive 


passages in his work refer to the evidence, 


acted as interpreters and hangers-on at| which is altogether above suspicion, of 


the Mongol Court, and whom for the most | these extraordinary performances. 


There 


part he denounces as impostors and adven- has been a general belief throughout Cen- 
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tral Asia at all times in the efficacy of the; ‘* Now let us compare with this, which Ibu 
Yedeh, or “rain-stone,” to control the | Batuta, the Moor, says he saw in China about 
weather; and the moving of wine-cups, or | the year 1348, the account which is given us by 
heavy silver goblets, along the table at, Edward Melton, an Anglo-Dutch traveller, of 
the Mongol feasts, for the convenience of | the perfirmances of a Chinese gang of conjur- 
the guests, and without visible means, was | °T* which he witnessed at Batavia in about the 
an ordinary exhibition of supposed sorcery aed mom After earny! very vividly the 
which no one doubted. These feats, how- | a yey wl trick, which is well known in 
ever, and a hundred others of a similar | Barts wre ree also in Europe, and some feats 
character which Colonel Yule compares | y _—s ry — = — — 
with the marvellous legends of Simon| + att te yee emcee Se 9 pg nh, sence en 

. a 201. | England, only more wonderful, he proceeds : — 
Magus and Apollonius of J'yana, shrink | “*But now I am going to relate a thing 
into insignificance beside the crowning) which surpasses all belief, and which I should 
exploit of the endless rope and mutilated scarcely venture to insert here, had it not been 
boy. The narrative, indeed, of this piece | witnessed by thousands before my own eyes. 
of avowed jugglery is so extraordinary, | One of the same gang took a ball of cord, and, 
proceeding as it does from independent | gasping one end of the cord in his hand, slung 
witnesses of undoubted good faith, that | the other up into the air with such force that its 
we must invite particular attention to the | ©*tremity was beyond reach of our sight. He 
following extracts from a note to Colonel then immediately climbed up the cord with in- 








av ae : , | describat iftness so high th: 
Wolote back i. chap. ‘= i escribable swiftness, and got so high that we 


** Our first witness is Ibn Batuta, and it will 
be necessary to quote himin full The | 
Arab traveller was present at a great entertain- 
ment at the court of the Viceroy of Khansa 
(Kinsay of Polo, or Hangchaufu). ‘ That 
same night a juggler, who was one of the Kian’s 
slaves, made his appearance, and the Amir said 
to him, ‘* Come, and show us some of your 
marvels!’’ Upon this he took a wooden ball, 
with several holes in it through which long 
thongs were passed, and (laying hold of one of 
these) slung it into the air. It went so high 
that we lost sicht of it altogether. (It was the 
hottest season of the year, and we were outside 
in the middle of the palace court.) There now 
remained only a little of the end of a thong in 
the conjuror’s hand, and he desired one of the 
boys who assisted him to lay hold of it and 
mount. He did so, climbing by the thong, and 
we lost sight of him also! The conjuror then | 
called to him three times, but getting no answer 
he snatched up a knife, as if in a great rage, 
laid hold of the thong, and disappeared also! 
Bye and bye, he threw down one of the boy’s 
hands, then a foot, then the other hand, and | 
then the other foot, then the trunk, and, last of 
all, the head! Then he came down himself, all | 
puffing and panting, and, with his clothes all 
bloody, kissed the ground before the Amir, and 
said something to him in Chinese. The Amir | 
gave some order in reply, and our friend then 
took the lad’s limbs, laid them together in their 


| of the air. 
| Stantly snatched it up, and threw it into the 


could no longer see him. I stood full of aston- 
ishment, not conceiving what was to come of 
this, when, lo! a leg came tumbling down out 
One of the conjuring company in- 


basket whereof I have formerly spoken. A 
moment later a hand came down, and immedi- 
ately on that another leg. And, in short, all the 
members of the body came thus successively 
tumbling from the air, and were cast together 
into the tusket. The last fragment of all that 


| we saw tumble down was the head, and nosoon- 


er had that touched the ground than he who had 
snatched up all the limbs and put them in the 
basket turned them all out again topsy-turvy. 
Then straightway we saw with these eyes all 
those limbs creep together again, and, in short, 
form a whole man, who at once could stand and 
go just as before, without showing the least dam- 
age! Never in my life was I so astonished as 
when I beheld this wonderful performance; and 
I doubted now no longer that these misguided 
men did it by the heip of the Devil. For it 
seems to me totally impossible that such things 
should be accomplished by natural means.’ ’’ 


The Emperor Jehingir also is quoted 
by Colonel Yule for the account of a simi- 
lar wonderful performance which he him- 
self witnessed : — 


** «They produced,’ he says, ‘ a chain of fifty 


places, and gave a kick, when, presto! there cubits in length, and in my presence threw one 
was the boy, who got up and stood before us! | end of it towards the sky, where it remained as 
All this astonished me beyond measure, and I if fastened to something in the air. A dog 
had an attack of palpitation like that which was then brought forward, and, being placed at 
overcame me once before in the presence of the the lower end of the chain, immediately ran up, 
Sultan of India, when he showed me something and reaching the other end immediately disap- 
of the same kind. They gave me a cordial, | peared in the air, In the same manner a hog, 
however, which cured the attack. The Kazi a panther, a lion, and a tiger, were successively 
Afkharuddin was next to me, and quoth he, | sent up the chain, and all equally disappeared 
** Wallah! ’tis my opinion there has been neither at the upper end of the chain. At last they 
going up nor coming down; neither marring | took down the chain, and put it in a bag, no one 
nor mending; ’tis all hocus pocus!’’’ ‘ever discovering in what way the different ani- 
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mals were made to vanish into the air in the, chiefs who held the castles of Alamuit and 


mysterious manner above described.’ ’’ 


Girdaktih. Colonel Yule has collected 
many interesting particulars of this fa- 


Now the only explanation we can Con-| mous sect, who by their deliberate and un- 
ceive of this superb piece of jugglery,| relenting system of murder acquired such 
whic: seems to have equally imposed on a terrible reputation in the twelfth and 
Europeans and Orientals, would be that it ‘thirteenth centuries; but he does not 
was accomplished by means of a skillful! seem to be aware that the real secret of 
adjustment of mirrors, somewhat on the | the influence which the chief exerted over 


same principle as Professor 
Ghost; but it is doubtful if machinery of 


Pepper’s | his followers was the belief that the Deity 


was incarnate in his person.* The Is- 


so elaborate a character could have been | maelf heretics, indeed, in common with 
available in the East at that early period. | the great body of the mountain tribes of 
By far the best exhibition of the sort in } Persia, believe that there must be always 
modern times is the pretended growth of |g visible manifestation of the Godhead 
a mango tree, within the space of one hour |upon earth, and the writer of this article 


from the first deposit of the stone in the 
earth to the production of a fruit-bearing 
tree. The successful accomplishment of 
this trick depends, we believe on a num- 
ber of subordinate arrangements, but it is 
very effective when skilfully performed. 
Indeed, we have heard the late Lord Ma- 
caulay say, that it was the only piece of 
jugglery he ever witnessed, either in the 
Eat or West, which gave him at the mo- 
ment an impression of supernatural agen- 
cy 


A considerable portion of Colonel Yule’s 
book is taken up in explaining the medie- 


val legends, especially those relating to 
Alexander the Great, with which Marco 
Polo seems to have been pretty well satu- 
rated, and to which he constantly alludes 
in describing the countries where the va- 
rious incidents of the romance are sup- 
posed to have occurred. In most cases he 
would have found the local tradition ident- 
ical with his own reminiscence; but in re- 
spect to the “Arbre Sol,” or “oracular 
tree of the Sun,” which foretold Alexan- 
der’s death, and which by the strangest 
jumble he has confounded with the “ Arbre 
Sec,” or “ dry-tree,” of Christian romance, 
there is no corresponding Persian legend, 
as far as we know, which indicates the 
province of Khorassdn as the scene of the 
fable; and the ouly explanation, there- 
fore, that we can possibly offer of Marco’s 
uniform substitution of the “Arbre Sol” 
for the name of Khorassin is, that the title 
ia question is often supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Khur-astdén, or “the region of 
the Sun,” an etymology which may have 
suggested to his mind the familiar Alexan- 
drian legend. The story of the “ old man 
of the mountains” Marco had no doubt 
first learnt of the Crusaders, for it was the 
Ismaeli chief of Syria who alone bore that 
title (Sheikh-el-Jebel), though Marco applies 
the name to the descendants of Hassan 
Sabah, in Persia, those Eastern “ assassin ” 





has personally witnessed the adoration 
which is thus paid by his ignorant follow- 
ers to the present Caliph, the well-known 
Agha Khan Mahaldti, who after a check- 
ered career of fifty years, sometimes as an 
outlaw flying for his life, sometimes as a 
partisan commander of horse fighting 
bravely side by side with the British 
troops in the Afghan war, sometimes liti- 
gating in an Indian court to prove his 
right to a tithe of the income of everyone 
among his disciples, has now settled down 
at Bombay as the head of the Bohrah sect, 
and the great patron of horse-racing in 
the western presidency.t 

Colonel Yule has disarmed criticism by 
his candid acknowledgment of his own 
moderate qualifications as an Oriental 
scholar; and if therefore we now venture 
to offer a very few remarks in correction 
of some of his Arabic and Persian etymol- 
ogies, we must be understood to do so, 


* There can be no doubt that Colonel Yule is right 
in interpreting the name of Mu/ahet, which Marco 
Polo applies to the country of the Ismaelis, as a 
corruption of Afulahideh, which was the conven- 
tional title of the sect; but his remarks on Marco’s 
rendering of the name are not ee from ob- 
jection. Marco Polo translates Mu/ahet by a phrase 
which in some MSS. is read as Desaram, in others 
as Diez Terrien. Yule adopts the former reading. 
and explains Des-Aram as‘‘ place of the Aram,” 
ie.‘‘of the Haramis,” or “ impious;” but the use 
of Harami in this sense, though common enough in 
Turkish, is very unusual in Persian; and the other 
reading, therefore, of Diex Terrien, or “God on 
earth,” would seem to be preferable, the more espe- 
cially as this heresy of “ God upon earth” was the 
special characteristic of the Ismaeli doctrine; and 
moreover, a3 the equivalent phrases of “ Dieu en 
terre,’’ and “‘ Dei Terrein,” were used in reference 
to the sect by contemporary writers. 

t The devotee, on approaching ‘‘the presence,” 
throws himself prostrate on the ground, and crawls 
up, like asnake, to touch the hem of the holy gar- 
ment. Agha Khan, who was a rough-and-ready 
chief of a tribe, fond of fighting and good livin 
and all a, sports, and who hated priest-c 
and courtly life, objected strongly to be ham 
either with the obligations or the privileges of the 
divine character; but the superstition of his follow- 
ers was too strong for him, and during his sojoura 
in Candahar and Sinde, he thus lived in a very pain- 
ful condition of restraint, 
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not in any captious or fault-finding spirit, 
but merely to enhance the value of a work 
which is so good that we should desire it 
to be without blemish. The first identifi- 
cation, then, to which we take objection is 
that of Marco’s “ Ondanique ” with an as- 
sumed Hundwdnty for “ Indian steel” (vol. 
i. p. 87 sqq.). No such term as Hund- 
wanty is ever used that we are aware of, 
either in colloquial Persian or in books; 
Indian blades, moreover, are not, as Colo- 
nel Yule supposes, in great request at a 
ent in Persia, being considered, indeed, 
far inferior to the fine Khoras’:n steel. 
Whence the “ Andena” of the Middle 
Ages was immediately derived it is very 
difficult to say, but taking into account 
the interchangeability of the 2 and d in 
several Aryan tongues, and the frequent 
development of a nasal before a dental, it 
seems quite possible that Anden and Ahen 
—the ordinary Persian word for “iron” 
—may be in their origin identical; the 
more so indeed that, as Colonel Yule ob- 
serves, there are cognate terms for iron in 
Ossetish and Wotiak, Andun and Andan, 
which all point to a common root. We 
have never met, however, with the Persian 
or Arabic original of “ Andena,” and we 
are curious to know what exact term was 


used by Avicenna in the passage extracted 
by Colonel Yule from Roger Bacon’s 


translation.* Again in the Safators of 
the Great Khan, to whom the Chinese 
viceroys rendered their accounts, we have 
probably the Arabic plural Dafdtir, from 
Dafiar, “the public register’ (vol. i. p. 
cx). Certainly the word is not Hisdb- 
ddr, as Colonel Yule conjectrvres, for such 
a compound, though possible, is never used 
in practice. Colonel Yule’s explanation 
of Reobarles as Ruiidbdr-i-lass, is even 
more objectionable (vol. i. p. 107). The 
junction of Arabic and Persian in the 
same name is very rare, and if the Ara- 
bic term Lass for “a robber” were used 
at all, it would be in the plural Lussis, as 
in Kasr-el-Lusstis “the Robber-castle,” a 
name for the town of Kangewer ; Akaba- 
el-Lusstis, “the Robber-pass,” &c.; but in 
truth Marco’s rendering of the name was 
nearly right, for the district in question 
between Jiruft and Horniz was named 


* It is quite possible that the metal described by 
Marco Polo under the namo of Ondanique may be 
the Indian steel, but that does not by any means 
prove that this term, which is usually written Ande- 
na, and which was common in Europe in the Mid- 
die Ages, is a corruption of Hundwaniy, All the 
Arab and Persian geographers describe the iron and 
steel mines of Kerman and Kohistan, = — 
do they use a name at all approaching n sound to 
# Andean ” or “Ondanique.” The term uniformly 
employed for steel is Foulad, 
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Ridbdl as often as Riidbdr the former be- 
ing the orthography used by the Herat ge- 
ographer, and both forms occurring in Is- 
takhri. There are still a few more minor 
criticisms that we desire to offer. The 
title of Amber-i-Rasil, “the Prophet’s 
bouquet,” for a Persian wine (vol. i. p. 
108), is out of the question. Lieut. 
Kempthorne’s compound ephithet of am- 
ber-rosolli is possibly amber-asali, “ Honey 
bouquet.” Ruh-i-Tutiya, again, translated 
“spir.t of tutty,” should be simply “zinc 
tuity,” Rh being the specific name for 
zinc in Persian (vol. i. p. 118). The con- 
nexion also of the Turkish Yedeh, “the 
rain-stone,” with the Hindtistani Jaddi, 
“enchantment,” which Colonel Yule takes 
for granted, is more than doubtful (vol. i. 
p- 273). Jddi is generally compared with 
the Sanskrit Ydtu, “a goblin or demon.” 
At any rate, the Persian is probably older 
than the Turkish term. The dissertation 
on the “Argons,” or “half-breeds” of 
Marco Polo, is curious if not convincing 
(vol. i. p. 254). It surpasses, we think, the 
bounds of true criticism to connect the Se- 
mitic argavan, *“ purple”’ with Turki and 
Thibetan forms; but there are, we admit, 
strong grounds for regarding the modern 
Tungans as the descendants of the Mongo- 
lian Argons. As far as historical traditions 
can be trusted, everything points to the 
deportation in the eighth ak et centu- 
ries from the neighbourhood of Kashgfr 
of the large “ Tagazgaz” tribe of Oui- 
gours, who at that time were partly Mani- 
chwans and partly Christians, to the Chi- 
nese frontier, as the origin of the Tungdn 
race; but with respect to the name, among 
the many derivations that have been given, 
the most plausible would seem to be the 
compound Chinese term Tun-jen or “ mili- 
tary people,” which was applied to these 
Mohammedan colonists, settled on the Tun- 
tien or “military lands” of the western 
frontier. The only other criticism that we 
venture to make is that the Organa of Ne- 
archus, contiguous to Oaracta or Vriact 
(modern Kishm), is not the Jirtin of the 
Arabs, as Colonel Yule suggests (vol. i. p. 
108), but more probably the Island of An- 
gan, formerly Argan, our present chief tel- 
egraph station in the Persian Gulf, although 
Dr. Vincent, in his Periplus of the Ery- 
thren Sea, prefers to identify Organa with 
Larrak, an island in the imme“iate vicinity. 

It will be observed that we kave only 
attempted as yet to pursue she travels of 
Marco Polo as far as the Chinese frontier. 
Each book of each volume of Colonel Yule’s 
work requires in reality an article to itself. 
There is not the same high interest, per- 
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haps, in tracing Marco's steps among the | precious stones as had never before been 
unfamiliar Mongolian provinces, or through |seen even in that emporium of wealth; 
the populous districts of China itself, | and the house moreover in which the fam- 
which had but recently come under Ku-/|ily resided, was long known by the name 
blai’s rule, as in tracking him across the | of the “ Corte del Millioné.” 

better-known regions of Central Asia; but| Nothing in all Marco Polo’s autobiogra- 
Colonel Yule claims a special credit for his phy is of a more romantic character than 
explanation of the geography of the route | the account he gives of the manner in 
from Sindafu to Carajan upon the Burmese | which he ultimately succeeded in obtaining 
frontier, which Marco followed in one of |his dismissal from Kublai’s Court. The 
his official tours, and the details, moreover, | Great Khan, like Theodore of Abyssinia, 
of the return voyage from the port of |had become so attached to his Italian 
Zayton through the Eastern Archipelago | friends, and found their services, no doubt, 
and along the shores of India, are replete of so much use to him, that he could not 
with interest; so that it is with real reluc- be persuaded to part with them. The 
tance we fivd ourselves compelled by want | Poli, on the other hand, having acquired 
of space to pass over these curious topics. | great wealth in gold and jewels, desired, 
It is not very easy to realize the position | as Colonel Yule says, “to carry their gear 
of the Poli at the Court of the Great Khan, | and their own grey heads safe home to the 
for although Marco gossips at considerable | Lagoons.” They were aware that under 
length regarding the wonders of the vari- ordinary circumstances travelling between 
ons countries and cities which he visited,| the Volgar and Cathay was as safe as, or 
he is strangely reticent as to his own per-|even safer than, travelling in Europe; 
sonal history and adventures. Colonel | but in the event of the Khan's death — and 


Yule, however, has been able to trace his 
steps through the districts of Shansi, 
Shensi, and Ssechuen to the remote prov- | 
ince of Yun-nan, on the Burmese frontier, 
whither he was sent as Commissioner by 
the Emperor shortly after his arrival at 


Court. Somewhat later he is found in the 
Government of Yanju, near the sea-coast, 
“one of the oldest and most famous of the 
great cities of China; ”’ and there are also 
incidental notices of his being employed on 
missions in Tangut, and in Champa or 
Southern Cochin China, and perhaps also 
in the Indian Seas. When we remember, 


indeed, that Kublai Khan, besides being | 


|he was now of a great age, having nearly 
| reached his eightieth year — troubles were 
sure to arise, which for a time would put 
a stop to traffic altogether. While they 
were anxiously considering their position, 
an embassy of three barons arrived from 
| Kublai’s great nephew, Arghun, who then 
ruled in Persia, representing that their 
master’s favourite Mongolian wife having 
recently died, had desired to be succeeded 
by a lady of her own tribe and family from 
her native land of Cathay. A very beau- 
tiful and charming person, a maiden of sev- 





enteen, of the Bayaut tribe, who rejoiced 
in the name of Cocachin, was accordingly 


Lord Paramount of the whole empire of | selected and handed over to the embassy 
the Mongols as far west as Persia and the | to be escorted to Persia. And now Marco 
Volga, ruled with direct authority over all| Polo’s reputation stood him in good stead, 
Central Asia, from Kashgdr to the China for as the land journey through Central 
Sea, and further claimed allegiance from | Asia was blocked in consequence of wars 
Borneo, and Java, and Sumatra — his po-| that had broken out among certain Tartar 


litical relations even extending as far as 
Madagascar — we can understand what an 
unlimited field was open to the career of a 
young and ambitious politician like Marco 
Polo, who had won his way completely in- 
to the Emperor's confidence, thereby ex- 
citing to an almost dangerous degree the 
jealousy of the native courtiers. Marco 
must have enjoyed unusual facilities for 
amassing wealth, and no doubt he turned 
his a to good account; for al- 
though nowhere in his notes dictated to 
Rustician does‘he make any boast of his 
riches, Ramusio has preserved a tradition 
of his return to Venice, which describes 
his exhibition to his astonished fellow-citi- 
zens of such a vast treasure of jewels and 


princes, and the ambassadors were thus 
obliged to return by sea, they decided to 
make a special application to the Emperor 
for the escort of the Poli family, knowin 
that “all three had great knowledge aa 
experience of the Indian Sea and of the 
countries by which they would have to 
ass, and especially Messer Marco.” Re- 
uctantly the Great Khan consented, and 
accordingly, after seventeen years of con- 
tinued sojourn in Mongolia, the Italians 
left for the West. So tardy was naviga- 
tion in those days that the embassy con- 
sumed apparently twenty-six months in 
reaching the Persian Gulf from Zayton, a 
short distance to the north of Canton, the 
ships having remained in port for several 
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months during two successive years — once 
at Sumatra and again on the Malabar 
coast — in order to avoid the perils of the 
monsoon. Ultimately, however, the party 
landed at Hurmuz, and as Arghun was 
now dead and his brother, Kaikhatu, 
reigned in his stead, it was arranged that 
the heir-presumptive, the young Prince 
Ghazan, should succeed to the lady’s hand. 
Two of Arghun’s ambassadors had died 
during the voyage, and a large proportion 
of the suite, but the Mongolian princess 
and her companion, the daughter of the 
King of Manzi, arrived safely in the Per- 
sian camp. There is something touching 
— almost solemn —in the few words with 
which Marco closes his account of this sin- 
gular drama. 


** And those two great ladies who were thus 
entrusted to them they watched over and guard- 
ed as if taey had been daughters of their own, 
until they had transferred them to the hands of 
their lord, whilst the ladies, young and fair as 
they were, looked on each of those three as a 
father, and obeyed them accordingly. Indeed, 
both Ghazan, who is now the reigning prince, 
and the queen, Cocachin, his wife, have such a 
regard for the envoys that there is nothing that 
they would not do forthem. And when the 
three ambassadors took leave of that lady to re- 
turn to their own country, she wept for sorrow 
at the parting.”’ 


And now in bringing to a close our very 
inadequate notice of Marco Polo and his 
remarkable career, we cannot do better 
than quote at length the full and nervous 
peroration in which Colonel Yule proudly 
summarizes the achievements of his bero 
and claims for him a high place in the roll 
of fame. 


** He was the first traveller to trace a route 
across the whole longitude of Asia, naming and 
describing kingdom after kingdom which he had 
seen with his own eyes; the deserts of Persia, 
the flowering plateau and wild gorges of Ba- 
dakhshan; the jade-bearing rivers of Khotan; 
the Mongolian Steppes, cradle of the power that 
had go lately threatened to swallow up Christen- 
dom; the new and brilliant court that had been 
established at Cambaluc: the first traveller to 
reveal China in all its wealth and vastness, its 
mighty rivers, its huge cities, its rich manufac- 
tures, its swarming population, the inconceiva- 
bly vast fleets that quickened its seas and its 
inland waters; to tell us of the nations on its 
borders, with all their eccentricities of manners 
and worship; of Thibet, with its sordid devo- 
tees; of Burma, with its golden pagodas, and 
their tinkling crowns; of Laos, of Siam, of 
Cochin China, of Japan, the Eastern Thule, with 
its rosy pearls and golden-roofed palaces; the 
first to speak of that museum of beauty and 
wonder still so imperfectly ransacked, the Indian 
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Archipelago, source of those aromatics then so 
highly prized, and whose origin was so dark; of 
Java, the pearl of is!ands; of Sumatra, with its 
many kings, its strange costly products, and its 
cannibal races; of the naked savages of Nicobar 
and Andaman; of Ceylon, the isle of gems, 
with its sacred mountain and its tomb of Adam; 
of India the Great, not as a dreamland of Alex- 
}andrian fables, but as a country seen and par- 
tially explored, with its virtuous Brahmins, its 
obscene ascetics, its diamonds, and the strange 
| tales of their acquisition, its sea beds of pearls, 
and its powerful sun; the first in medieval times 
to give any distinct account of the secluded 
Christian empire of Abyssinia, and the semi- 
Christian island of Socotra; to speak, though 
| indeed dimly, of Zanzibar, with its negroes and 
| its ivory, and of the vast and distant Madagas- 
|car, bordering on the dark ocean of the South, 
with its Ruc and other monstrosities; and in a 
remotely opposite region, of Siberia and the 
| Arctic Ocean, of dog-sledges, white bears, and 
reindeer-riding Tunguses.”’ 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LE MINISTRE MALGRE LUI: 


A CONTEMPORARY STORY. 
IV. 


THE press got wind of the matter. 
That lively organ, the Cigare, announced 
that a strange sight was to be seen at the 
Cochin China office — A minister who rose 
at unholy hours in the morning to work; 
clerks who were hushed, and attentive to 
their business, neither reading the newspa- 
pers in office hours, nor playing pitch-and- 
toss with francs as*the good old custom 
had been, but writing continuously and 
silently, and beginning to look pale from 
this unwonted exercise. It was further 
added, that people who now went to 
the Cochin China office for information 
stood some chance of obtaining a civil 
answer. Nobody quite believed this last 
report, but still it was found entertain- 
ing. 

It was the truth, however, and not only 
in this, but in other respects, the Cochin 
China office had so far thanged since the 
Count’s accession, that the excellent M. 
Jobus began to feel as if he were astranger 
there. He was thinning in a manner 
painful to witness; and besides his lean- 
ness, he was growing to resemble Shak- 
speare’s Cassius in this other point, that 
he seemed to be thinking a good deal, as 
if there were schemes on his mind that 
needed ripening. He had submitted to 
the Count, as it had been his custom to do 
with other Ministers from time out of 
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mind, certain names for gazetting to posts | and, under doctor's advice, took a glass of 
of emolumen;,, but the Count, instead of | brandy neat, in a basin of water-gruel. 
ratifying these nominations with a merely| The Count’s next move was to issue a 
formal question or two, had taken time to minute with his own hand, stating that he 
consider the matter, saying he should sus- | regretted to perceive that the Government 
d all appoi il the tabular | stamp of the off d to frank pri 
pend all appointments until the tabular | stamp of the office was used to frank pri- 
list, for which he had asked, had been vate correspondence. He was informed 
made out. This list was a long time com-| that clerks brought the letters of their fam- 
ing. The Count had appended to his first ilies in their pockets to despatch gratis, 
request a desire that it might include the and were even in the habit of sending par- 
names of all the employés in any capacity cels through the pattern and book post 
whatever who drew pay from the office. | franked. This was a manifest fraud upon 
To this M. Jobus hed sadeeel, that a|the revenue.* It must jase, and for the 
great many of the office papers had been | future the frank would only be affixed by 
destroyed under the Commune ; that | one of his own secretaries on letters duly 
others were difficult to find, but that he| authenticated as official. In the next 
would do his best, and so day after day | place, the practice of despatching Govern- 
_— by ee he prin — rye" — a must 
ne morning - ae is had said ver e put a stop to. ountec ragoons 
gently, but with a firmness that admitted |might be seen galloping at all hours about 
of no reply, that he should expect the list|the streets of Paris with brown paper 
on the morrow at twelve o'clock, and of | parcels under their arms; and a clerk in 
course the list had been forthcoming at|the Cochin China office was reported to 
that hour. But this is the way in which|have sent an unwrapped water-melon to 
M. Jobus, an old and most blameless func- | his wife in this way from Versailles to 
Capees, was being age os tie Mie ee A 7 great astonishment * ne 

Another grievous thing w is. standers. ragoons were not armed an 
Count had, of course, brought with him a| mounted to carry water-melons. In the 
private secretary, a young gentleman full/third place, clerks were requested to re- 
of Greek, and with eyes that looked as if | member that civility of speech was one of 
they were going to jump out of his head;/the duties of their condition. — This last 
but he was entitled to a titular secretary | reminder followed close upon an event 
nabving ——y rank and salary. a — which had struck as much terror in the 

ays no such person was appointed; but | department as the fall of a thunder-bolt. 
on the morning when the list was handed nae officer of some sort, fresh arrived 
him, the Count, after an afternoon’s study | from Cochin China, having applied at the 
of this document, sent for a clerk, whom it | office on a matter connected with arrears 
so chanced the venerable M. Jobus viewed | of pay or pension, had been received in the 
with we ae ae = i orthodox fashion, “ Tongue-in-cheek — we 
must only have been a coincidence — don’t care —and call again,” style. Un- 
never earned a step of promotion in the | fortunately, the Count had entered at the 
saa ie se | 7 gp _ The woes very moment when the veteran, twirling 
pro ge — “ seals anak — his < Cintonsclenty Sareces = —— 

erk’s han re admiré é was being scnt to the right-about by a 
intelligent ; which was no wonder, for the | handsome sprig, in a blue-striped shirt- 
clerk was probably haunted by some dream | collar and a double eye-glass on the bridge 
= M. oa eye perpetually watching him | of his nose. To the horror of all present, 
Oe This yr is by you?” said the Count — — boy on Pe wry. 
as <7 “_— en and bent low. then, baring his head, had asked of the old 

“ Yes, M. le Comte.” officer what he wanted. 

“You are of long standing in the office;| It must not be supposed that M. de Ris 
how long must it be before you become &/ was in any way blind to the cheerful 
chief clerk ? (chef de division).” . amount of unpopularity he was storing up 

‘It may be a ay Soe cas a rg for himself by this manner of proceeding ; 
poteresas, See pr a red seconds if | nor was his life a very sunny one. Every 
your Excellency wishes it. 

“Very well, monsieur ; the first vacant | + In 1963 M. Vandal, Directeur General des Postes, 
chief-clerkship will be yours, meanwhile | estimated at over 1,000,000 franes (40,000/.) the yearly 

loss to the revenue from illegal franking. It must be 


you will act as my official secretary.” aasadhened that the neta 
On the evening of this occurrence, M. lente is France nember move than 120000. fe 


Jobus retired to his bed at an early hour,' t Fact. 
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morning he received dozens upon dozens 
of letters from old friends, asking for posts, 


official recommendations, favours, or call-' 


ing upon him to assist in the redress of 
grievances in which, without knowing 
much about them, he had professed to 
sympathize in his non-Ministerial days. 
These letters put his stoicism to a sore test. 
Three of them taken at hazard from a 
single morning’s post-bag will give an idea 
of the rest. 

The first was from the legitimist Mar- 
quise de Rosecroix : — 


My pear Count, —In proof of the confidence | 
our party repose in you, I ask you not to forget | 


my young brother Gaston in the next distribu- 
tion of diplomatic posts. Prevail upon Count 
de Rémusat to send him to a country where the 
society is good; an attachéship in London or at 
St. Petersburg is what he would like best. If 
_ there be no vacancy at either of these courts, I 
suppose one could be made for him, either by 
removing one of the present attachés or by cre- 
ating an extra attachéship. This I leave to 
your discretion, but trust you will get the ap- 
pointment gazetted at once—say next week. 
Since I am writing, I must teil you that the 
refect in our depirtment is a shocking man. 
e is one of those promoted by that horrible M. 
Gambetta. Pray induce your colleague atethe 
Home Office to discharge him; I think the post 
would suit the Baron de Sanslesou, who is a 
distant connection of ours, but not rich. I will 
speak to the Baron about it, and tell him that 
you will arrange the matter. 
Believe, my dear Count, 
In the best wishes of yours faithfully, 
CioTiLpe pe Rosecrorx. 
P.S. — You have probably some post in Co- 
chin China that will do for the brother of our 
curé, a very worthy man. I will send him to 
you to Versailles that he may choose for him- 
self. —C. ve R. 


The next from an old school friend : — 


My pear Fortune, — Your blooming out into 
a Minister is an unexpected godsend. This is 
what I should like: a substantial governorship 
in the colonies, which I could bold without go- 
ing out there, pending a vacant prefectorate 
worth having. ‘The salary would tide me over 
present difficulties, which are considerable by 
reason of unpaid rents; besides it looks bad at 
this moment not to be serving one’s country, I 
beg to remind you also that I am only a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour; my ri penny to 
the governorship would be a good pretext for 
romoting me to the rosette. 
With best respects to your excellent Excellency, 
ours affectionately, 
Raovut DE PLUMEAUVENT. 


The third note came from Madlle. Cab- 
riole, of the Théatre des Folies Gauloises, 
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and may as well be transcribe d inits terse 
original and artistic orthography : — 


Mon Cuar Conte, — Maintenant queue vous 
voila ministre j’espaire que vous allez vous 0. q. 
p. sans retard de plasser mon coussin Jules. 
C’est un iinbecille de la plus belle o qui n’a jamai 
rien fait de bon 4 la maisson ce qui est émilion 
pour une famile qui se raiespect. Ossi ce qui 
lui fodrait c’est un poste de 6 a 8,000 francs 
ousqu’y n’y aurait pas traup 4 faire ni d’argens 
a gardé crainte de désagrémens. Je vous salu 
avecq raispect it vous enbrasse de tout queur 
car on mattend pour la répétission du ‘* Prince 
Poireau ’’ ot j’ai un rélle de laiegume. 
Toute a vous, 
Ta CABRIOLE. 


Of Mdlle. Cabriole’s claims the Count 
could dispose by a few bank notes sent in 
a bouquet ; but how put off the old school- 
friend who wanted to be a governor, and 
the Marquis, whose brother was for an 
attachéship? It needed all the new Min- 
ister’s self-control to resist the temptation 
of doing a little harmless jobbery on be- 
half of those well-loved persons; but he 
did resist, for the Frenchman who has got 
astride the hobby of performing his duty 
immaculately, is a being whom there is no 
unhorsing, attack him from whichever 
point you will. Nothing could be firmer 
set than the Count’s lips as he sat in his 
study and marked with a -bold R, which 
stands for Refused, all the letters that ap- 
pealed to him on grounds purely personal 
—M. Narcisse, his valet, scarcely knew 
him again, and half fancied that some 
devilish enchantment had changed his mas- 
ter ina night, leaving nought of him but 
the outer cuticle. For gall and wormwood 
had it been to M. Narcisse, when, ventur- 
ing to sound his master about that little 
place in the Customs, he received the 
freezing reply,—“ Ask me for what money 
you want either for yourself or your fam- 
ily ; but do not presume beyond that.” M. 
Narcisse had not presumed beyond that, 
for there are certain inflections of the 
voice which warn one off like a spiked 
gate, but every time he entered his mas- 
ter’s presence and saw him conning over 
and taking notes from a portentous manu- 
script folio, which was none other than 
the hardly won Tabular List, he said to 
himself that this was the cause of all the 
mischief, and he wished that document at 
the other side of Jordan; as, no doubt, did 
mapy another denizen of the office, espe- 
cially M. Jobus. 

M. Jobus, however, was on the watch. 
He knew that it was not mere idle reading, 
this daily study of the Tabular List, and 
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that as soon as the Count had learned con- 
clusively that there were three times more 
clerks than there were any need for; that 
posts had been created both at home and 
abroad, which were as good as sinecures, 
and which had no other possible object 
but to lodge some protégés or kinsmen of 
M. Jobus; when he had learned all this, 
and a good many other strange things, than 
there would be a storm. M, Jobus fore- 
saw it mentally, and he was taking his 


precautions, as a man unfolds his umbrel-| 


la; nor had he long to wait. The storm 
did burst, and broke with violence. One 
morning the Count told M. Jobus that he 
intended recommending the Government 
to dismiss two-thirds of the employés, 
Home and Foreign, of the Chochin China 
office; but that in considering which 
officials should be dismissed, and which 
retained, attention would be paid to length 
of service,—the claim which M. Jobus 
seemed to have disdained, seeing that 
all the names on his list were mixed up 
in inextricable confusion, promotion ap- 
pearing to have fallen on no _ principle 
whatever, save that of repeatedly advanc- 
ing certain names, and repeatedly passing 
over certain others. M. Jobus protested 
at this, that he was honest and irrespon- 
sible, and the debate was of long duration. 
It ended by the Count’s declaring that he 
would abide by his resolve; whereat, had 
he not feared that it would be accepted, 
M. Jobus would most certainly have ten- 
dered his resignation. He did better. He 
bowed and said it should be as his Excel- 
lency wished ; but in his cold eye it was 
easy to read thut there was a declaration 
of war. 

And what awar! Let us pass swiftly 
over the incidents of that tragic contest. 
The new Minister, in seeking to inaugu- 
rate departmental purity had forgotten 
that innovation is a weapon whic’, if not 
carefully shouldered, kicks as well as hits; 
in assailing M. Jobus he had committed 
the further blunder of supposing that he 
was only attacking a man, whereas he 
was buffetting a principle. This is always 
the way with amateurs, be it in art or 
politics. Who plashes his yellow ochre 
and vermilion so gaudily over his canvas 
as the amateur painter? Who thunders 
so headlong at a fence as a gentleman 
rider? Who bawls with such histrionic 
ire as the amateur actor? Who rams his 
head so triumphantly against a stone wall 
as the amateur politician? Institutions, 
alas! are not things that we can go forth 
to do battle against with our naked fists ; 
and M. Jobus, the Permanent and Irre- 
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sponsible, was an institution. He was 
| ubiquitous was M. Jobus; he had ramifi- 
cations; he extended to branches and 
{nooks of the commonwealth where there 
| was no expecting him. There were Jo- 
buses in the Press, Jobuses in ths Army, 
jJobuses in the Church, Jobuses in So- 
jciety; each public office had its Jobus: 
‘for whether Jobuses by name, or by con- 
|nection, or by intermarriage, or by ties 
‘of interest, gratitude or duty, they were 
all Jobuses, every man of them, and held 
together tightly, rising up at the sound of 
‘the war-note like a gathering of Scottish 
clans, and presenting not a bold battle 
‘front, but an invisible array of ambus- 
| cades, from out of which they shot, whist- 
|ling their arrows from behind rocks, out 
/of copses, from everywhere. The Minis- 
ter began to be attacked by the papers, 
‘not the large political journals, but the 
light skirmishers of the press which, in 
Paris, have most influence. The Cigare ob- 
‘served that his trousers were illcut. Now 
'every man had his foibles, and the Count’s 
was to like well-cut trousers, so he felt the 
squib keenly. In society it was said that 
‘his charming manners of former days were 
| quite vanished, that be had grown a bear, 
and was becoming mad; some ladies, al- 


ways kind, invented that his father had 


|died ina lunatic asylum. In the cafés it 
was reported that he had only accepted 
|office because he was ruined, having 
squandered all his fortune in debauchery ; 
|among pious circles people asked whether 
|it were true that he was privately married, 
but that his wife was a person of disrep- 
jutable life, who had fled from him to 
‘drink. When a man goes to war with the 
| Jobuses he has not many bruises to show, 
' but he is covered all over with stains, as if 
|a million of flies had settled on him. 

The warfare had not gone very far, 
|however, before the Great Personage, 
who had been the Count’s patron, was ap- 
prised of it. He had selected the Count 
of all men on purpose to avoid these dis- 
turbances, and it was rather hard that the 
sagacity of his choice should be so soon 
belied. Nevertheless it was probably not 
too late to repair matters, so he sent in 
hot haste to bid the culprit, that is the 
Minister, come and see him at once to 
talk over the business. 

“So your cog-wheels are not working 
quite smoothly, my dear Count?” he said 
in the friendly tone of one who should re- 
mark, —“ The Governmental machine is a 
difficult one for a young hand to manage, 
but I know what it is and will advise 


you.” 
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“TIT am in great trouble with my de- 
partment, sir,” answered the Cochin Chi- 
na Minister. “I have discovered abuses 
there which I should not have deemed 
possible, and I have been at work on a 
comprehensive scheme of reform, which I 
intend submitting to your Excellency, and 
to the Council, at an early date.” The 
Great Personage, making no immediate 
reply, the Count proceeded to recapitulate 


what we already know, and a great deal | 


more that we do not know, and which can 
be no business of ours, being only mem- 
bers of the public, and consequently de- 
barred from the right of prying too closely 
into official secrets, which should always 
be respected. Whilst he spoke the Great 
Personage, who was standing on his 


hearth-rue with his back to the fire, kept | 
the glasses of his gold rimmed spectacles | 


fixed on the carpet, and a slight frawn 


sketched itself between his eyebrows, and | 


he seemed to be musing: * How fallacious 
are appearances! Here is a man we re- 
lied on to be soft and affable with every- 


body, to make us friends, and to let| 


things in general be; and here he comes 
stirring up a war amongst our own peg: 
ple, just as if we had not enemies enough 
as it is.” 


“I do not say that right is not entircly | 
on your side,” he replied, in that meas-| 
ured tone which those only can conceive 
who have ever heard an experienced states- 


man speak. “Indeed, your conduct in 
this affair quite bears out the high opinion 
I had formed of your political aptitudes 
before inviting you into the Ministry. 


But, my dear Count, there are cases| 


where we must act with extreme caution. 
M. Jobus is a very valuable servant; he 
has been in his post, I think, almost half 
a century, and half a century is a long 
time. Then we could not introduce re- 
forms into one department without doing 
so in all. It would look asif the Minis- 
ters were trying to outbid each other in 
public favour, which would be most unde- 
sirable. Again, the reforms you suggest 
would require money, a great deal of 
money, and we can afford none; the budg- 
et is the subject of my most anxious 
cares, I lay awake from thinking of it last 
night.” 

“ But it is precisely because the budget 
is so overcharged that I wish to reform 
and retrench,” exclaimed the perplexed 
Count. “It cannot surely require money 
to stop waste, to dismiss people who are 
doing nothing, to abolish posts that are 
sucking up gold that is so precious.” 

“To abolish posts is always a serious 
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matter,” answered the Great Personage, 
| lifting up his coat tails and speaking with 
|gravity. “ We could not dismiss anybody, 
|you know, without compensation. Two 
millions of francs would be necessary in 
| your department alone. Twenty millions 
|if we generalized your scheme. Where is 
all that to come from ?”’ 

“Two millions — twenty 
| echoed the Count, aghast. 

The Great Personage followed up his 
advantage : — 

“TI admit that all you urge is very forci- 
| ble— most forcible. What you tell me of 
despatches of great value remaining unno- 
ticed ; of officials in foreign service being 
| snubbed for conveying information or for 
suggesting inventions or improvements ; of 
salaries remaining accumulated in M. 
Jobus’s hands, and of employés being 
afraid to draw them lest doing so should hin- 
der their chances of promotion — all that is 
very striking and very new to me. But it 
is not good that the public should be led 
to suspect these things, my dear Count: it 
produces a bad effect. My aim at this mo- 
ment is to found an enlightened Republic, 


millions ! ” 





|}and we have need to be united, for our 


enemies would catch, with pleasure, at any 
rumours of departmental abuses. Abuses 
of this nature should always be reformed, 
en famille, quietly. By-and-by, at some 
future time, perhaps, when we have a 
great deal of leisure on our hands we will 
inquire into all this, and operate gently. 
Meanwhile they talk of the clerks in your 
department striking work: this, of course, 
must be prevented at all hazards. As a 
personal favour to me, my dear colleague, 
make friends with your people; and, as re- 
gards M. Jobus, the best policy you will 
tind is to be forbearing, for, as I have said, 
he has really held his present post alinost 
fifty years!” 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck 
twelve. 

* That is luncheon time,” broke off the 
Great Personage, gaily. “You will stay 
and try some Yeddo wine that has been 
brought me by the Japanese Ambassa- 
dors — very curious — it tastes like Malm- 
sey.” 

After tasting the Japanese Malmsey, the 
Connt walked back to his office. In pass- 
ing the Boulevard de la Reine he could 
not restrain a shrug at the thought of the 
mob who had swept, rabid and hungry, 
along there, eighty years before, to bring 
Louis XVI. and his wife to Paris, saying 
that once the “ Baker” was in the capital 
bread would follow. Somehow he fancied 





that at that date the irresponsible Mon- 
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sieur Jobus, already in the flesh, and!and the large political papers, as already 
already permanent in his department, must | observed, bad not assailed the Cochin 
have been watching the proceedings from | China Minister on the clerk question from 


behind a curtain, and chuckling to himself, 
that it was a merciful, though mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, that the peo- 
ple in performing revolutions should always 
light upon the wrong culprits. Then he 
pictured M. Jobus, reading of the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. in the Moniteur Univer- 
sel, looking on from his window at the 
flight of Charles X., figuring as spectator 
at the downfall of Louis Philippe, raising 
-his hat to the Empress Eugenie on her 
way to the railway station on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1870, and repeating to himself 
after each of these catastrophes: “It is 
certainly a great comfort that I should be 
permanent and irresponsible.” 

He imagined that the sentry who sal- 
uted him, eyed him askant, as if reflect- 
ing: “ You’re a poor creature.” A black 
dog — perhaps M. Jobus’s dog — sitting 
on his hind quarters in the yard, be- 
side a grey dog, set up a bark at 


his approach and appeared to be saying, 
“that is the man who thought to uproot 
M. Jobus,” at which the grey dog was 
seized with a prolonged fit of hilarity. 
He wrote a lengthy and dejected letter to 


Mdme. de Claire, confessing all his trou- 
bles, his deceptions, his depondency. He 
explained that he had done violence to his 
nature to seem other than he was, to be 
puritanical and unbending, and that it had 
all broken down. He thought of the talis- 
man “Pritchard,” which he used to wear 
on his locket, and felt that it would be 
wise to have a new locket emblazoned with 
that same motto. What, indeed, did dis- 
cussion or worry on political ‘matters lead 
to? Government and policy were always 
the same, for Government and policy were 
M. Jobus. 

She answered, —“ Persevere; but there 
is no need for puritanism. Be yourself. 
Results are not attained in a day, and, 
as for M. Jobus, I suppose he will 
yield to time like other crumbling monu- 
meuts.” 

v. 

So M. de Ris persevered, not by attack- 
ing M. Jobus, but by letting him alone. 
The Great Personage had given him to 
understand that the shortest cut towards 
abolishing M. Jobus, would be to found an 
enlightened Republic; so he devoted his 
energies to the enlightened Republic, de- 
vising by day and night how such an insti- 
tution might best be raised.” The time for 
opening the Session was fast approaching, 


‘not knowing accurately, as yet, to which 
|party he belonged. They were waiting. 
If he turned out a Monarchist, the Repub- 
|licans would lead the assault by taking 
the part of the poor ill-paid clerks, whom 
|it had been sought to turn out of house 
and home without indemnity, while bloated 
over-paid officials (i.e., himself,) revelled 
in anti-democratic splendour, &c., &c. If, 
on the other hand, he proved a Republican, 
than the Monarchists would open their 
batteries upon him by lamentations over 
| M. Jobus, who was an institution of the 
|past, and had been persecuted solely on 
| that account. 

The Count resolved to embody his views 
in the form of a programme or constitu- 
tion, which he should submit to his friends 
in the Cabinet, and then advocate publicly 
|whenever he had a chance, in order that 
|no doubt whatever might remain as to 
| what his sentiments were. 

This project of constitution began to 
}absorb all his leisure. He read treatises 
of political philosophy — Plato, Scuart Mill, 
| and essays in the Levue des Deux Mondes. 
| He took in English periodicals, he sought 
|out Englishmen and Americans in society, 
and sounded them as to the charters of 
their respective liberties. Mr. Washburne 
gave him a copy of the United States Con- 
stitution ; Lord Lyons presented him with 
Hallam and a facsimile of Magna Charta. 
The clerks in his office began to breathe. 
The terrific spell of work that had fallen 
upon them when that direful Tabular List 
was being drawn up, loomed backwards in 
the distance like a forgotten nightmare. 
They found time to read the news of their 
country, play pitch and toss, and crack 
walnuts during office hours as in the good 
old days; and save that they continued to 
be civil to the public, nothing was changed 
from what it had been of yore. The 
young gentleman in the blue-striped shirt- 
collar and with the double eye-glass was 
even reinstated in his cane-bottomed chair 
and his emoluments, on expressing contri- 
tion for the past, and promising not to put 
his tongue in his cheek for the future. 
The Count had never been brasque with 
his subordinates even when the reforming 
fever was most strongly. on him. He was 
always courteous and unassuming; but he 
now fell perceptibly into his old manner of 
letting things drift as they listed, and 
judging them all with asmile. He bought 
a new locket, with the name “ Pritchard” 
embossed rather larger than before and in 


t 
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rubies, to be more conspicuous; the use 
of it was to keep his temper within bounds 
whenever he held interviews with M. 
Jobus. That gentleman continued to rule 
and be useful. as in his palmiest days. To 
be sure, when there was an appointment 
to be filled up, the Count endeavoured to 
select the best man that he knew; but he 
had sent his hobby, Puritan, to its stable, 
and was determined not to risk quarrels 
with lady or other friends for the empty 
satisfaction of being treated by everybody 
as a Jack in office. Thus, his school com- 
rade, M. de Pleumeauvent, obtained the 
governorship he wanted, Mdme. de Rose- 
croix was promised a post for her brother, 
and when a minor vacancy arose for which 
he knew of no eligible person, he aban- 
doned the nomination to M. Jobus, who 
always knew of somebody. Needless to 
add, that water-melons began to travel 
once again through the streets under the 
custody of dragoons, and that cork-soles, 
heaps of newspapers, and novels were de- 
spatched about the country with the Gov- 
erny.ent frank, as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened to check the practice. 

In this way time flew by until the open; 
ing of the session, a day or two after which 
M. de Ris completed his plan of a consti- 
tution, and had it neatly copied out on 
foolscap by his Secretary, skilled in précis 
writing. It was a bright December morn- 
ing when, with his document in his official 
portfolio, the Cochin China Minister went 
to attend the Cabinet Council where he 
intended producing it. 

There was to be a question put to the 
Cochin China Minister that afternoon by 
an honourable member of the Right, who 


wished to know whether it were true that | 


a post of dignity in Cochin China had been 
bestowed upon a convict who had escaped 
from the hulks (i.e. to a Republican who 
had been transported to Cayenne for his 
opinions under the Second Empire, and 
had fled thence). As the Count would 
have to vindicate his appointment, he had 
conceived that no opportunity could be 
more fitting for a public profession of his 
new faith, and he explained this to his as- 
tonished colleagues, who, not having come 
prepared to hear a new Constitutional 
programme read to them, sat in blank 
dismay round the council board, when the 


Count drew out his manuscript, and pe- | 


rused it aloud with evident satisfaction. 


PROJECT OF REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTION FOR 
FRANCE, 

1. Two Chambers, viz.,a Senate elected by 

the Councils General and comprising certain ex- 
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officio members, and a Legislative body of 300 
members, elected by universal suffrage, for a 
term of three years. 

2. The Senate to be renewable by thirds every 
|two years so that the term of office of each Sen- 
ator shall be of six years. The ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Senate to be the President of the 
| Republic on leaving office; ex-Cabinet Ministers 
|of five years’ standing, the Chief Judges of the 
| Cour de Cassation, Cour des Comptes, and Tri- 
bunal de Commerce; the Procureurs Generaux 
lof the Cour de Cassation and Cour des Comptes; 
|@ Member elected out of each of the five classes 
jof the Institut de France; the Doyen and sub- 
Doyen of the Faculty of Medicine; the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and four prelates elected by the 
Episcopacy, and the three senior Generals and 
Admirals on active service. 

8. A President of the Republic elected by the 
two Chambers for a term of seven years, and 
not re-eligible.* 

4. Complete separation of Church and State. 

5. Liberty of the Press and of public meeting. 

6. Trial by jury in civil cases where desired 
by either of the suitors; and abolition in crimi- 
nal cases of ** l’instruction secréte.’’ 

7. Municipal independence; each Municipal 
Council to elect its own Mayor. 

8. Appointment of Prefects for a term of five 
years subject to good behaviour, and abolition 
of all sub-prefectorates, 

9. Compulsory military service for all able- 
| bodied citizens. 

10. Compulsory education, 

11. Payment of such Senators and Deputies 
only as shall make an affidavit that their income 
is below 25,000 francs. 

12. Establishment of Divorce, and simplifica- 
tion of the Marriage Laws; men to be consid- 
ered of age at twenty-one instead of twenty- 
five, and free to marry at that age without sanc- 

| tion from parents, 





There were some three score more arti- 
cles that followed the above, which were 
only the more prominent items of a pro- 
gramme that embraced reform and recon- 
stitution in all its branches —the re-cast- 
ing of the judicial System alone absorbing 
a couple of dozen paragraphs. Never had 
|the members of the Cabinet twirled their 
pens so disconsolately over their blotting- 
books. Why was this new Cochin China 
Minister always breaking out in fresh 
places after this fashion? Most rueful of 
all to behold too were the Republican 
Ministers. If this programme were pushed 


* M. de Ris’s idea in fixing seven years was prob- 
ably this. That during a term of four years a Pres- 
| ident has scarcely the time to give full play to his 
‘abilities; besides which, Presidential elections in ex- 

citable countries should not be too frequent Seven 
years is a term neither dangerously long nor incon- 
'veniently short. A French President, however, 
should never be re-eligible, for re-election in France 
would be the certain prelude to monarchy. 
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to a division in the Cabinet they could not | had got to loggerheads with his colleagues, 
well help supporting it, and this must lead | came and shook his hand very cordially. 
to atrial of strength, after which one or! But the Count was not thinking of Chisel- 
other section of the Cabinet must retire. | hurst, and he had but a moderate faith in 
And they were all so comfortable where|M. Gambetta. He was looking for some 
they were, and the compromise system| man of sober sense by conversation with 
that had been in force for a year, had| whom he could refresh his excited mind. 
worked so well; and there really was so|He stumbled across an English cewspaper 
little need for sensational programmes, or | correspondent who was skurrying along 
for reform in any shape! An icy silence | with a note-book in one hand, an umbrella 
followed the reading of the document, and |in the other, and a field-glass at his side. 
the Great Personage sitting at the head| He knew this gentleman, and stopped 
of table wiped his brow despairingly with | him. 
his silk handkerchief. The Count had not} “If you wished to found a republic in 
quite been able to understand the silence,| England, monsieur,” he asked, “how 
but he understood the handkerchief: one | should you do it?” 
has not been a man of the world all one’s; “We have a republic,” smiled the cor- 
life for nothing. He rose with an agree-!' respondent: “every country where free- 
able, though superficial smile, and said /dom exists with a respect for the law isa 
their Excellencies would have time to think | republic. The style of the person who 
about it. Then the Council being over he| nominally governs matters little.” 
went out and drove to the House. “Then, how do you define republican- 
But he knew that his days in the Cab-| ism?” 
inet were numbered, perhaps even his| “It is indefinable,” answered the Eng- 
hours. Ifnot sacrificed by the compromise | lishman ; “ but is practicable to those who 
proclivities of his colleagues, he would re-| hold to substance instead of shadow.” 
tire of his own free will, for what could he} The gorrespondent vanished, he and his 
do in a Cabinet where every effort of pat-! field-glass; and the Minister walked on 
riotism on his part was rebuffed. It must} until he came to the model of Bayard’s 
be noticed that the Count, being a French-|tomb, where, scribbling notes in a book 
man, was little imbued with the parlia-| resting on the head of that warrior, stood 
mentary spirit, based on mutual conces-|a chroniqueur of the Cigare,M. Timoleon 
session and the strong pull, the long pull,| Tartine. It was Tartine who had written 
and the pull altogether system. He was|that the Count’s trousers were ill-cut. 
little able to perceive the ludicrous feature | He would have escaped, if possible, but 
of a Minister arriving with a constitution | the Count had taken bim unawares, so he 
on foolscap, and demanding all his col-| brazened it out. 
leagues to swallow it entire, under pain of | “I know I have been attacking your 
Cabinet dismemberment. He did not stop! Excellency.” he laughed; but I had a 
to inquire what it would come to if every | grudge against your tailor, an old enemy 
Minister drew up a constitution, nor how | of mine.” 
far Government would be possible, if each| |“ You shouldn’t attack those who are for 
Minister absolutely refused to consider| freedom of the press, as I am; besides, 
office tenable unless all his schemes were | trousers are not politics.” 
submitted to by the rest. He entered the| “They are French politics,” answered 
House and made a very freezing answer, | M. Tartine; “but,” added he in huge dis- 
in fifty words, to the honourable member | gust, “freedom of the press, who cares for 
who wished to know about the republican | that, M. le Comte? Every day of my life, 
who had eseaped from the hulks. Then,}and of a Sunday in church, when I go 
with his portfolio under his arm, he went| there, I pray for a press-law which may 
to walk about the Galerie des Tombeaux, | make of journalists something higher in 
which acts as principal lobby. the social scale than they are now. Some 
A Minister inspires so much respect to| years ago I held my head high; I had 
the French mind that deputies uncovered! been twice imprisoned, and every line I 
themselves right and left as Count de Ris| wrote was gold. Now my editor tells me 
passed, and many pressed forward to give | every day that he didn’t quite like that 
him news of Count de Chambord, or of the | last article of mine. Andwhy? Isit that 
Count de Paris, or of Chiselhurst, hoping |I write worse? Not I; but four years 
that such might please him, and perhaps | ago it was despotism, and as you dared not 
induce him to make a statement indicative | say much, everything that you did dare 
of Monarchist tendencies. M. Gambet-| say was listened to, even when it was bad 
ta, also, having somehow heard that he grammar. Give me back despotism and 
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Sté. Pelagie; that’s the only enjoyable 
government for a chroniqueur.” 

The Minister laughed. “France and 
England; there we have them. It will 

rhaps be an uphill work to rear an en- 
ightened republic with such cariatides as 
M. Tartine.’”’ He had got so far in his 
soliloquy when a silver-chained usher 
touched him on the arm and handed a 
card: —“ A lady desires to see your Ex- 
cellency.” 

The card was Madame de Claire’s, who 
wished for places in the strangers’ gallery 
for herself and Miss Lucie. She was in 
her brougham in the courtyard, and had 
come very bravely dressed in the hope of 
hearing M. de Ris speak. So she said, 
smiling, whilst Mdlle. Lucie held out her 
tiny gloved hand. He told them it was 
too late, for he had in all likelihood made 
his first and last speech as a Minister. 

“ And why?” . 

He explained briefly, and she listened 
with her large liquid eyes so open that he 
could see himself in them. He felt a little 
ashamed of himself for having so poor an 
account to give of two month’s power. 
“ But it was not power,” added he apolo-‘ 
getically. “It hag been like stiff plough- 
ing on a hard land which I now see is 
sterile. It is no good casting republican 
seed there.” 

“ Oh, if only I had the chance!” she ex- 
claimed naively, and then checked her- 
self, blushing. 

But the words were out, and he was not 
slow to profit by them. 

“I might try again,” he said, looking at 
her, and speaking cheerfully, yet with 
earnestness — “ if He paused for a 
word, and said in a lower voice — “if the: 
power were made lighter to me by being 
shared.” 

She did not ask, “ Shared with whom ?” 
nor was her expression so discouraging 
that he felt it necessary to tell her. The; 
Boulevard wits in Paris say that Madame 
la Comtesse de Ris will make an excellent | 
republican Minister when her husband, 
thee office again: for, on the whole, he 





thought it better to resign for the present. 
Every time he took his seat at the council 
board his colleagues looked epedunte| 
ly at him, as if they feared he was going! 
to draw a new constitution from his 
pocket, or worse than all, suggest some 
new reforms. 
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From Temple Bar. 
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An almost unparalleled social success 
and popularity, an acknowledged and high 
position in that inscrutable realm known as 
“the first society,” and at atime too when 
its portals were much narrower and more 
jealously guarded than in these degenerate 
days of successful merchandise and now- 
veaux riches; an intimate acquaintance 
with “the first gentleman in Europe,” and 
a welcome reception in half the best houses 
in England, unassisted too by either wealth 
or connections; surely, with such a combi- 
nation of distinctions, George Brummel 
might well lay just claims to the position 
sarcastically allotted him by Lord Byron, 
as one of the greatest men of the nine- 
teerth century. 

His name is now almost forgotten. We 
have merged into a totally different phase 
of society — a society that refuses to award 
notoriety to the wearer of a perfectly- 
starched cravat, or creaseless coat; yet 
still a glimpse into those “ good old times,” 
and a slight sketch of the life of the once 
famous Beau, may not, I hope, prove 
wholly devoid of interest. 

George Bryan Brummel was born in 
June, 1778. Much has been said as to the 
obscurity of his birth and parentage. Ac- 
cording to some statements his father was 
a confectioner; others declare him to have 
been one of Lord Bute’s household ser- 
vants; but these and many similar asser- 
tions are without foundation. His grand- 
father, however, certainly appears to have 
been in trade, though what his calling I 
cannot say; he lived in Bury Street, St. 
James’s, and supplemented his modest in- 
come by letting apartments. Mr. Jenkin- 
son, afterwards Lord Liverpool, was one 
of his first lodgers. The Beau's father, 
then a boy, would seem to have attracted 
this gentleman’s notice, for he employed 
him for some time as an amanuensis, and 
afterwards obtained him a clerkship in the 
Treasury. He here acquitted himself so 
creditably as to be later recommended as 
secretary to Lord North. He occupied 
this position until his patron’s resignation, 
in 1788, when he retired from office and 

urchased a comfortable estate, known as 

he Grove, near Donnington. He had 
some years before married a Miss Richard- 
son, reckoned one of the prettiest women 
of her time. 

The Grove appears to have been a popu- 
lar house, for not only were Fox and Sher- 
idan among its frequent visitors, but many 
also of the celebrated wits and literary men 
of the day; and to his early intercourse 
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with such society may I think be traced 
much of George Brummel’s ready wit and 
excellent conversationa: powers. The Beau 
and an elder brother were both sent to 
Eton. Of his school days there is bnt 
little to relate. His contemporaries de- 
scribe him as a handsome, pleasant, gentle- 
manly boy, and one who made plenty of 
friends, but did not specially distinguish 
himself, either in school or playground. 
At Oxford, where he completed his educa- 
tion, his career was much the same. His 
leaving the university was almost immedi- 
ately followed by a most important event 
in his life — his introduction to the Regent. 
One of the many titled friends whom Brum- 
mel had so assiduously cultivated, both at 
Eton and Oxford, contrived a dinner-party 
for this purpose. The particulars of the 
interview have not transpired, but it would 
seem that the Beau’s excellent manners 
and cool, self-possessed bearing on this 
occasion, though a mere boy, barely seven- 
teen years old, met with His Royal High- 
ness’s more than common approval, for al- 
most immediately followed the present of 
a cornetcy in the 10th Huzzars, a regiment 
then commanded by the Prince himself. 
So marked a preference from such a quar- 
ter of course made Brummel at once the 
centre of all notice and attention, and many 
absurd anecdotes are told of the conse- 
quent assurance, not to say impudence, of 
his manner at this time. One of these, 
though perhaps well known, I cannot for- 
bear relating. Ata great ball given by a 
certain law lord, one of the handsomest as 
well as the most difficile girls in the room 
was observed to refuse every dance. Late 
in the evening, however, Cornet Brummel 
made his appearance, when this haughty 
beauty at once yielded him her hand and 
joined the dancers. The dance over, the 
Beau sauntered up to a friend and inquired 
with some curiosity who the very ugly man 
standing near the mantlepiece might be. 
“Why surely you must know him,” said 
his acquaintance; “that is the master of 
the house.” “Really?” replied the Cor- 
net, nonchalantly. “How should I? I 
never was invited.” 

Brummel only remained in the 10th un- 
til 1798. His reasons for selling out have 
never been thoroughly ascertained, and it 
certainly does seem incomprehensible that 
he should thus early have given up a posi- 
tion so much coveted by others, and which 
must too have been such a pleasant one to 
himself. The unsettled state of Europe at 
that time rendered it highly probable that 
the regiment might be required for active 
service, and itis said by many that this 
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was a contingency specially distasteful to 
Brummel. The reason he himself gave to 
the Prince was the fact that the regiment 
was suddenly ordered to Manchester. “I 
have heard, your Royal Highness,” he said, 
“ that we are ordered to Manchester. Now 
you must be aware how disagreeable this 
would be to me. I really could not go. 
Think, your Royal Highness — Manches- 
ter! Besides, you would not be there. I 
have, therefore, with your Royal Highness’s 
Ss determined to sell out.” “Oh, 

y all means, Brummel,” said the Prince; 
“do as you please, do as you please.” 

Before following George Brummel’s fur- 
ther fortunes it may be worth while to 
consider his right to the sobriquet of Beau, 
and how he obtained it. The term “ beau,” 
in those days, was synonymous with our 
more modern word “dandy,”’ and was ap- 
plied without distinction to all who were 
remarkable for care in the style and taste 
of their attire. 

Dress had at that time become very un- 
tidy. Fox and many of the leading men 
of the day, affected a supreme contempt 
for all outward adornment; and it conse- 
quently grew to be considered the mode 
for a gentleman’s appearance to be as 
négligé, or to speak more correctly, as 
slovenly, as possible. But a reaction was 
gradually setting in, and Brummel, who 
had been conspicuous from boyhood for 
the scrupulous neatness of his appearance, 
now determined to be the best dressed 
man in London. His figure was remark- 
ably good, and he took care that it should 
always be displayed to the fullest advan- 
tage, by a Bee om. fitting coat. His spe- 
cial aim, however, was to avoid anything 
marked, considering it a great mortifica- 
tion for any gentleman, that his dress 
should attract observation in the street. 
In this particular he was most successful, 
being distinguished only, as Lord Byron 
truly said of him, by “ the exquisite propri- 
ety of his appearance.” His chief forte lay 
in his cravat; this important article had 
hitherto consisted of a piece of limp cam- 
bric, loosely fastened round the throat. 
Brummel, however, took care to have his 
slightly starched, and the arrangement of 
this part of his dress would seem to have 
been fraught with the deepest anxiety ; 
for it is related that a friend, calling upon 
him one morning before the completion of 
his toilet, met his valet coming down stairs 
with a quantity of neck-cloths, slightly 
tumbled, under his arm. On being ques- 
tioned on the subject, the man replied with 
great gravity, “ Oh, these are our failures.” 
But enough has, I think been said to jus- 
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tify Brummel’s fullest claims to the title of 
Beau; and I will only add a few words 
as to his personal appearance before pass- 
ing on to the more interesting portion of 
his life. His figure, as has already been 
mentioned, was undeniable, but there all 
his claims to beauty ceased; his face, 
though pleasing, was not handsome — it 
was too long, though otherwise well 
shaped, and his features were ordinary ; 
his complexion and hair were fair, the !at- 
ter, as well as his whiskers, inclined to 
sandy ; his eyes grey, and in this feature, 
as well as the mouth, lay his great power 
of expression. 

On leaving the 10th Brummel established 
himself in Chesterfield Street, May Fair. 
The fortune left him at his father’s death, 
some few years before, now amounted to 
30.0001. Being now of age, and perfectly 
independent, he resolved, with the assist- 
ance of this ample sum and a large circle 
of friends, to devote himself to a life of 
pleasure. His ménage, though small, was 
most recherché; its leading characteristic 
being a good cook. This chef de cuisine 


was no bad speculation; the Beau’s little 
dinners soon became renowned, and were 
not unfrequently honoured by the pres- 
ence of royalty itself. 


His style of living 
at this time was, if luxurious, certainly not 
extravagant; he gratified, it is true, all 
his expensive tastes, but was as yet wise 
enough to keep clear of the ruling passion 
of the day — high play. 

The next ten years of his life were his 
halcyon days, spent as they were in con- 
stant intercourse with the créme de la 
creme of the fashionable world. The 
Prince’s patronage had of course given 
him a footing in this society to which he 
could never otherwise have attained; but 
to his own merits alone was due the po- 
sition he subsequently occupied there. 
George Dennen whatever may have 
been his follies, was always a gentleman, 
his tastes were cultivated, and his man- 
ners distinguished by that chivalrous cour- 
tesy which characterizes what we term 
“the old school.” That he was far from be- 
ing the mere brainless fop that some would 
have us believe, may I think be judged 
from the esteem in which he was held by 
many of the literary men and women of 
his day. Though his reading was not 
deep it was extensive, so that with a re- 
tentive memory and considerable powers 
of observation, he managed to take, if not 
a leading, still a prominent part in any 
conversation that might be started. With 
women he was an especial favourite; his 
artistic tastes finding great favour in 
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their eyes. Without any unusual talent, 
he was still a clever draughtsman; he pos- 
sessed too some knowledge of music and a 
good voice, his dancing was perfect, and 
|he was quite an adept in writing vers de 
société — an art then much in vogue. It 
is passing strange that with so many 
points in his favour he should never have 
been able to consolidate his prosperity 
by agood marriage. His offers were nu- 
merous, but they seem never to have been 
either made or received in earnest; he 
could not enlist sufficient interest in any 
affaire de ceur to carry it to a successful 
termination; he considered it a proper 
compliment to every woman he admired 
to make her an offer, but without the 
slightest wish or expectation of its being 
accepted. As a sportsman he did not dis- 
tinguish himself; the exertion was too 
great, in fact the whole thing bored him; 
| he however kept several hunters, and pre- 
sented a most ornamental appearance at 
|meets, but was generally found at home 
again towards luncheon time. 

Though I have described the Beau in 
¢most respects as a gentleman, he had one 
grave defect, that not unfrequently dan- 
gerously threatened his reputation in that 
character; I mean his excessive imperti- 
nence. He rarely visited it upon those he 
considered his equals or superiors, but 
chiefly such persons as presumed, as he 
thought unworthily, on an intimacy with 
him. The following anecdote may serve 
as an illustration of this fact. Brummel 
had been dining with a young man, who, 
though very wealthy, was scarcely, as he 
considered, in his world, and before the 
party separated he asked who would take 
him to Lady Jersey’s that evening. His 
host, who was also invited, proud of the 
prospect of being seen in such company, 
eagerly placed his carriage at his disposal. 
“ Thank you exceedingly,” said the Beau, 
“very kind of youindeed. But pray how 
are youto go? You surely would not like 
to get up behind? No; that would not be 
right. And yet it will scarcely do for me 
to be seen in the same carriage with you.” 
His authority on all social matters at 
length came to be regarded as unquestion- 
able, and his approbation was earnestly 
sought for, even by persons of high dis- 
tinction, moving in his set. “Do you see 
that gentleman near the door?” asked an 
experienced chaperone of her daughter, a 
débutante, making her first appearance at 
Almack’s, “he is now speaking to Lord 

.’ “Yes, I see him,” replied the light- 
hearted girl. “Whoishe?” “Apperson, 
my dear, who will probably come and 
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speak to us: and if he enters into conver- and was as much mortified by it as even 
sation, be careful to give him a favourable | its author could have desired. 
impression of you, for he is the celebrated | When all hopes of a reconciliation with 
Mr. Brummel.”’ | the Regent were at an end, Brummel as- 
Brummel’s intimacy with the Regent |siduously cultivated the acquaintance of 
continued unchecked for many years. How | the Duke of York. Between him and the 
the difference came about that finally sep- | Duchess there had long subsisted a most 
arated them it is difficult to say; but it | sincere friendship, and one which continued 
certainly did not originate in the well-| unaltered until her death. But dark days 
known story of “ Wales, ring the bell,” | were coming for Brummel. Unusual suc- 
which Brummel himself always indignant- | cess at play, for he had of late years be- 
ly denied. He said, “I was on such inti- |come an inveterate gambler, was followed 
mate terms with the Prince that if we had | by as disastrous losses. He raised money 
been alone I could have asked him to ring |in all directions, but only to be spent in 
the bell without offence, but with a third | the same way. At length his credit was 
person in the room I should never have| gone, and he found himself completely 
done so; I knew the Regent too well.” It | beggared. 
was much more likely due to Mrs. Fitzher-| Ruin stared him in the face, and the only 
bert’s influence. No friendly feeling ever | hope left him was timely flight. The night 
seems to have existed between herself and | of the 16th of May, 1816, saw him on his 
the beau ; she always mistrusted and dis-| way across the Channel, and the morning 
liked him, and he, in turn, being jealous of |of the 17th found him safely landed at 
her power, frequently indulged in sarcastic | Calais, out of reach of his creditors, who 
remarks at her expense, not even sparing |had just discovered his flight, and were 
the Regent either sometimes in the flashes | loudly and vainly bewailing their conse- 
of his bitter humour. No pains were of | quent heavy losses. 
course spared by Mrs. Fitzherbert in re-| Brummel had a curious way of account- 
peating these speeches to the Prince, and |ing for this and all his subsequent misfor- 
with so much success, that after a time she |tunes. He used to say that up to a par- 
effected a total estrangement between | ticular period of his life everything pros- 
them. But Brummel’s excellent position /pered with him, and that he owed this 
and unscrupulous audacity rendered him | good luck to the possession of a certain 
no inoffensive antagonist, as his royal pat-| silver sixpence with a hole in it, that had 
ron discovered, on one occasion at least, to| been given him years before, with the in- 
his own cost. The story connected with |junction to take good care of it, as every- 
this circumstance is very well known, and | thing would go well with him while he did 
has been constantly repeated, but as no ac- | so, and the contrary if he happened to lose 
count of Brummel would be complete with-|it. In an evil hour, he gave it by mistake 
out it I shall not apologize for relating it.|to a hackney coachman, when the threat- 
There are many versions of it, but I have | ened ill-luck at once befetl him. In vain 
good authority for thinking the following | he advertised his lost treasure, Many six- 
to be the really correct one : — pences with holes were brought to him, 
Lord Alvanley, Brummel, Henry Pierre- | but the missing one was not among them. 
point, and Sir Harry Mildmay gave a ball| On his arrival in Calais the Beau estab- 
at tne Hanover Square Rooms, which was | lished himself in elegant apartments in the 
called the Dandies’ Ball, the four gentle-| best part of the town, and proceeded to 
men mentioned being members of that | surround himself with all those luxuries 
club. Upon the Regent’s expressing a/| which the constant habit of years had now 
wish to be present he received an invita-| rendered almost a necessity tohim. The 
tion, though the rupture with Brummel | generosity of his friends enabled him to 
had but just taken place. On his entry |do this, and for some time his life in exile 
into the ball-room, the four donors of | differed but little from his previous one. 
the entertainment stood waiting to receive | He at first entered into no society, and it 
him. He greeted them all with some words | was not until some of his former friends 
of friendly recognition, with the exception | came and established themselves at Calais 
of Brummel, at whom he stared as if he| that he appeared at any of the entertain- 
did not know who he was or why he was | ments given by the English residents. 
there. Stung to the quick by this public} The next few years passed uneventfully, 
insult, the beau said in a loud tone to Al-| the continued kindness of his friends ena- 
vanley, immediately their royal guest had | bling him to live in a species of magnificent 
assed on, “Alvanley, who’s your fat/|mendicancy, having absolutely no income 
iend?’”’ The Prince heard the remark, ' whatever of his own. 
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| 


Calais en route for the Continent; but his| come in and take tea?”’ 


In September, 1821, the Regent, now 
George the Fourth, stayed two days at 


visit, from which Brummel had hoped 
much, passed off, as far as he was concerned 


fruitlessly. The King was well aware of | but you drink tea;” 
his old associate’s whereabouts and dis-| he passed on with his friend. 


tressed circumstances, but it would appear 
that he had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the past, for Brummel received no indica- 
tion that he might visit him, and, uninvited 
he could not, much as he might have de- 
sired it, presume on such astep. An acci- 
dental rencontre, however, could not be 
avoided. As the Beau was returning from 
his usual walk he came suddenly upon the 
King’s carriage making its way to the ho- 
tel. The great crowd rendered any re- 
treat impossible, and he was obliged to 
wait with the rest until it had passed. In| 
those few seconds his Majesty saw and 
recognized him, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “ Good God, Brummel!” The !atter, 
pale as death, crossed the street and en- 
tered his lodgings. They never met 
again. 

The remaining years of Brummel’s 80-8 
journ at Calais were rendered most upcom- | 
fortable by constant pressing need for 
money. Since he had abandoned all hopes 
of returning to England, he had been en- 
deavouring to obtain some small official 
appointment in France sufficient to keep 
him from want, but for some time without 
success. 

At length, however, after many difficul- 
ties and disappointments, he received the 
offer of the consulship at Caen, with a sal- 
ary of about £400 a year. But even this 
did not prove of much assistance to him; 
for to be able to leave Calais, where he 
was deeply in debt, he was forced to bor- 
row so large asum of money that.a consid- 
erable portion of his yearly salary would 
have to be expended for some time to 
come in defraying it. Both French and 
English residents at Caen received him 
most cordially ; for in spite of his altered 
fortunes his former fame rendered him an 
object of great interest. The Beau seems 
to have entered very readily into their 
plans for his entertainment, and dined with 
every one who invited him, a good dinner 
being an object of as much importance to 
him as formerly and much less easy of at- 
tainment. Still those who unceremonious- 
ly intruded themselves on his notice, and 
they were not a few, he studiously avoided. 
One lady in particular suffered severely at 
his hands for a similar indiscretion. Per- 
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which she was sitting, she wished them 
good evening, adding, “Now won’t you 
“ Madam,” re- 
plied Brummel laconically, “ you take medi- 
cine, you take a walk, you take a liberty, 
and with a stiff bow 
Misfortune 
never seemed weary of pursuing the unfor- 
tunate Beau, for scarcely had he held the 
consulate two years when the English 
government determined to abolish it. It 
is said by some that Brummel brought this 
calamity on himself by declaring that he 
had nothing to do and that the office was 
an unnecessary one, but this seems very 
unlikely, as it was his only possible means 
of subsistence. The consulship however 
was abolished, and notwithstanding many 
promises to the contrary, the poor Beau 
soon found himself again in an almost des- 
titute condition. Added to this his health 
was much weakened by a stroke of paral- 
ysis by which he was attacked in the win- 
ter of 1832. 

Through the kindness of his numerous 
friends, both English and French, at Caen, 
he received every attention during his ill- 
ness, and ultimately recovered, but only to 
meet fresh calamities. A small portion of 
the sum he had borrowed to enable him to 
leave Calais had been defrayed by his first 
two years’ income as consul, but the re- 
mainder, a large amount, it was now en- 
tirely out of his power to repay. His 
creditors, being aware of this fact, pressed 
him for the money, and at length, with the 
view of extorting it from his powerful 
friends in England, suffered the law to take 
its fuil course upon him. The poor Beau 
was rudely aroused from his slumbers one 
morning by the grasp of a captain of gen- 
darmes, and shortly afterwards conducted 
to prison. One of his English friends at 
Caen at once proceeded to England to rep- 
resent his deplorable situation to his 
former friends there, and owing to their 
generous liberality the debt in a short 
time was paid and Brummel released ; but 
the three months’ captivity he had en- 
dured and the enforced contact with all 
that was most painful to his refined tastes 
and habits proved a shock from which he 
never recovered. He had not long regained 
liberty before he was attacked by a second 
paralytic seizure of a much more serious 
character than the former, and from which 
he only partially rallied; his reason grad- 
ually became impaired and it was soon 
found necessary for him to be constantly 
attended. I will not dwell on the distress- 
ing details of this period; suffice it to say 
that, after a while, his state became so pre- 
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carious as to necessitate his removal to the 
asylum of St. Saviour. He was here 
treated with every kindness and consider- 
ation, but did not long survive his ad- 
mission. During the winter of 1839 he 
became much weaker, and in the March 
following it was evident that his end was 
near. The account of his last moments, as 
given by the nun who attended him, is very 
touching. “On the evening of his death,” 
she said, “about an hour before he expired, 
the debility having become extreme, I ob- 
served him assume an appearance of in- 
tense anxiety and fear, and he fixed his 
eyes upon me with an expression of en- 
treaty, raising his hands towards me as he 
lay in bed as though asking for assistance, 
but saying nothing. Upon this I request- 
ed him to repeat after me the acte de con- 
trition of the Roman ritual as in our pray- 
er-books. He immediately consented, and 
repeated after me in an earnest manner 
that form of prayer. He then became 
more composed, and laid his head down on 
one side; but this tranquility was inter- 
rupted about an hour after by his turning 
himself over and uttering a cry at the same 
time, appearing to be in pain. He soon, 
however, turned himself back, with his face 
laid on the pillow, towards the wall, so as 
to be hidden from us who were on the 
other side. After this he never moved, 
dying imperceptibly.” It was the 30th of 
March, 1840. He was buried in the Prot- 
estant Cemetery of Caen. 

So died the once famous, admired, and 
courted George Brummel, a pauper and 
an imbecile. If his follies and extrava- 
gance transcended ordinary bounds, it must 
be allowed that his sufferings did so also. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
FREIA-HOLDA, THE TEUTONIC GODDESS 
OF LOVE. 

FAMILIARITY with the classical gods of 
Greece and Rome is considered a matter- 
of-course accomplishment in polite educa- 
tion. To show ignorance on that point, 
would render a person liable to be placed 
in the Kimmerian circle of outer barba- 
rians. But how few are there who have 
even so much as a faint notion of the Ger- 
manic Pantheon, in which the creed of 
that race was once embodied, from which 
Englishmen have in the main sprung! 
“ Day after day, as the weeks run round,” 
says the author of Words and Places, the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor —“we have obtruded 
upon our notice the names of the deities who 
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were worshipped by our pagan forefathers. 
This heathenism is indeed so deeply in- 
grained into our speech that we are accus- 
tomed daily to pronounce the names of 
Tiu, Woden, Thunor, Frea, and Saetere. 
These names are so familiar to us that we 
are apt to forget how little is really known 
of the mythology of those heathen times.” 

Sun-and-star-worship was, according to 
Roman testimony, among the earliest 
forms of creed of the Germanic tribes. 
The dies Solis, and the dies Luna, had 
therefore no difficulty in being translated 
into a Sun-day and a Moon- or Mon-day. 
In Tuesday we have the name of the Ger- 
manic god of war, Tyr, Tiu, or Ziu — in 
some Teutonic dialects also called Eru or 
Erich, the root of which word is no doubt 
the same as in the Hellenic Ares. Hence 
Tuesday, in high German Dinstaq, is in 
some Alemannic and Bavarian districts 
called Zistig, Erschtag or Erichstag. Wo- 
dan, the All-father, furnishes the name of 
Wednesday. Thursday is derived from 
the God of Thunder. Friday represents 
the day of the Germanic Venus. In Sat- 


urday, the derivation of which was form- 
erly traced to Saturnus, a god Saetere is 
probably hidden — that name being, to all 
appearance, an alias for Loki, or Lokko, 


the evil-doing god, of whose malicious 
mind the Edda gives so graphic an account 
in the song called “ The Banquet of Oegir ” 
—a Titanic satire.upon the dwellers in 
Asgard. 

If we look over the topography of all 
countries in which the Germanic race 
dwells, or through which it has passed in 
the course of its migrations, what deep 
imprints do we find of its ancient creed in 
the very appellations of dwelling-places! 
The God of War; the All-father who rules 
the winds and the clouds; the God of 
Thunder; the Goddess of Love ; the deity 
who represents insidious mischief and de- 
struction —they are all to be met with, 
not only in Germany, Scandinavia, and 
other Continental lands, but on English 
soil, too, where Tewesley, Tewin, and 
Dewerstone; Wanborough, Wednesbury, 
Woodnesborough, Wansdike, and W den 
Hill; Thunderfield, Thurscross, and Thur- 
so; Frathrope, Fraisthrope, and Freasley ; 
Satterleigh, and Satterwaite, in all prob- 
ability bear witness to a decayed cultus. 
Even so Balderby and Balderton; Easter- 
ford, Easterleake, and Eastermear; Helli- 
field, Hellathyrne, and Helagh, are no doubt 
referable to the worship of Balder, the god 
— and peace ; of Eostre, or Ostara, the 
goddess of spring; of Hel, the mistress of 
the underworld. And again, when in this 
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country we meet with places called As- 
gardby and Aysgarth, we have no difficul- 
ty in referring them to Asgard, the Ger- 
manic Olympus. 

Still, with all these traces of a pagan 
religion — which had its grandeur and 
even some traits of charm — strewn thick- 
ly around us, how many are there who 
think it worth while to read the thoughts 
of their own ancestors in the mythic sys- 
tem so amply elaborated by them? 
Among a large class of people of highly 
cultivated mind, where are the readers of 
the powerful text-book of heathen Ger-| 
manic religion? where the students of 
that folk-lore in which precious fragments 
of ancient creed are embedded, even as 
glittering shells, of brilliant hue, are con- 
cealed beneath the incrustated slime of the 
sea? 

Yet, on the mere plea of poetical en- 
joyment, an extended knowledge of these | 
subjects might be urged. Assuredly — as 
Mannhardt puts it, who with Simrock, 
Kuhn, Schwarz, and others, has ably and! 
laboriously continued the immortal labours 
of Grimm, and of the many Norse scholats 
—there is not, in the Germanic world of 
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upon wildness; if their charms are some- 
times allied to cruel sorcery — are they not, 
even in their uncouth passions, the repre- 
sentatives of a primitive race, in which the 
pulse throbs with youthful freshness ? 
Again, what athrong of minor deities — 
surpassing in poetic conception even Hel- 
lenic fancy — have been evolved by the 
Teutonic mind out of all the forces of na- 
ture! Look at the crowd of fairies, and 
wood-women, and elfin, and nixes, and 
dwarfs, and cobolds, that dance in the 
moonlight, and whisk through the rustling 
leaves, or dwell enchanted in trees, or hide 
in glittering mountain-caves, or waft en- 
thralling songs from beneath the water, 
or bustle day and night through the dwell- 
ings of man! The Greeks had all, or nearly 
all, this — for the elements of mythology 
are the same in all Aryan lands: but there 
is a greater depth in the corresponding 
Teutonic tales: they coil themselves round 
the heart like invisible threads ; they seem 
so familiar and homely, and yet lead the 
imagination into a strange dreamland. 
Then, what a dramatic development 
Germanic mythology has! The Hellenic 
gods sit in ambrosian quiet in their lofty 


Gods, the perfect harmony and plastic re-| abodes; they are eternal gods, inaccessible 
ose of the Olympian ideal of Greece. | to the corroding power of Time. True, 
3ut their forms and figures tower in lofty | there are some faint indications of a final 

greatness through the immensity of space ;| change when Jupiter himself is to make 

and if they are not so well rounded off as) place for a juster ruler. But, in the main, 
the deities of the later Greek epoch —if | the deities of classic antiquity live on in an 
they are somewhat apt to float, before the, unbroken, immortal life; they are, as it 
mind’s eye, like fantastically-shaped storm-| has been aptly said, like so many statues 
clouds, or like bright-coloured visions of | ranged along a stately edifice, each statue 
dawn and sunset, they are, on the other) pefect in itself — no idea of action, of trag- 


hand, less liable to be taken for mere idols | 
of ivory, brass, and stone. 

Can it be said, however, that there is a | 
lack of poetical conception in the figure | 
of Wodan, or Odin, the hoary god of the 
clouds, who, clad in a flowing mantle, 
careers through the sky on a milk-white 
horse, from whose nostrils fire issues? 
Is there a want of artistic delineation in| 
Freia, who changes darkness into light 
wherever she appears — the goddess with | 
the streaming golden locks, and the siren 
voice, who hovers in her snow-white robe 
between heaven and earth, making flowers 
sprout along her path, and planting irre- 
sistible longings in the hearts of men? Do 
we not see in bold and well-marked out- 
lines the figure of the red-bearded, steel- 
handed Thor, who rolls along the sky in 
his goat-drawn car, and who smites the 
mountain giants with his magic hammer? 
Are these Geclieve in the Germanic Olym- 
pus mere spectres, without distinct con- 
tour? And if their strength often verges 





ic complication, arising out of the whole. 
How different is the Germanic view of 
the Universe! There, all is action, strug- 
gle: and the world of gods itself is from 
the very beginning destined to a catastro- 
phe. So long as the Aesir last, they are 
regarded as the girders and pillars of the 
Universe. But at the end of time, the 
world is to be consumed in a mighty con- 
flagration; the heavens and the earth 
stand in a lurid blaze; Asgard and Wal- 
halla, the abodes of gods and heroes are 
doomed to destruction; the Universe 
breaks down in a gigantic crash :— 


The sun darkens; 

Earth in Ocean sinks; 
From Heaven fall 

The bright stars, 

Fire’s breath assails 
The all-nourishing Tree; 
Towering flames play 
Against Heaven itself. 


That cataclysm shall be preceded by — 
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An axe-age, a sword-age; children play with in the Isle of Wight, 
Shields shall be cloven — those tales of the people, which Grimin 
A wind-age, a wolf-age, was the first to discover and collect, are 
Ere the world sinks ! the detritus of many an ancient stratum of 
Only after this terrible convulsion shall thought and language, buried deep in the 
have ended, will there be introduced a| past. They have a scientific interest.” 
new and peaceful reign, with eternal bliss. Out of a mass of such popular tales and 
Then the white god of peace, whose death | traditions, the fair form of the German 
Loki had encompassed, will triumphantly Venus may be reconstructed with a great 
return. In the Véluspa, the prophetess degree of certainty. There is good ground 
forsees the coming of that golden age — for believing that the deities whom we af- 
terwards find in Asgard, gradually arose 
out of an elementary worship — that, like 
other pagan gods, they are simply the re- 
sult of a successive anthropomorphic con- 
densation of ideas connected with the wor- 
Unsown ehall ship of the forces of Nature, and with cos- 
The fields bring forth, mogonic speculations. That historical ele- 
All evil be amended; ments entered into the formation of their 
Balder shall come, divine images, I readily acknowledge. In 
Hoder and Belder, fact, it seems to me most probable that 
The heavenly gods! there is a mixed origin of all mythic figures. 
A mythic system of such poetic sublimi-| At any rare, the worship of the forces of 
ty is as much worth being studied as that | Nature appears to be the prevailing ele- 
of classic antiquity, or as the Hindoo Pan-| ment in their composition; and thus the 
theon, where we meet with the germs of | first glimpse we obtain of Freia, or Freia- 
the Pagan religion of all Aryans. I have | Holda, shows her under the shape of a 
proposed to myself, in this present essay, | storm-goddess— that is, as the female 
to treat especiaily of Freia, who, in Norse |counterpart of Wodan, the ruler of the 
mythology, appears already divided into|cloudy region, who was originally con- 
two distinct figures, namely: Frigg, the | ceived as the storm himself — asthe mdhan 
consort of Odin; and Freyja, the goddess | dma, or Great Breath, which pervades the 
of love: whilst among the Germans, prop- | universe. 
erly speaking, Freia combines the char-| Now, it speaks much for an early cul- 
acters of Juno and of Venus — the mother-/|ture of the heart among the Germanic 
ly and the erotic element. race, that the vague idea of a storm-god- 
It may be prefaced here that, in the | dess should have so swiftly become refined, 
Norse system, a duodecimal series of gods | as it actually did, into the form of Freia- 
and goddesses is clearly discernible, to| Holda, whose very name indicates friend- 
whom the figure of the fiendish Loki is to | liness, love, and benevolent grace. The 
be added. Germany, so rich in tales| process of shaping and polishing the 
which contain the ancient deities under a| images of the other divinities of the cloudy 
strange disguise, has in all probability had sky was a longer one. For a considera- 
the same duodecimal system of polythe-| ble time they seem to have retained their 
ism. Laborious researches strongly tend floating and somewhat less circumscribed 
to establish that hypothesis as a fact. 1I|character. Even when they had assumed 
will not enter here more deeply into this | that form which, under a more developed 
point to show the scientific mode of ro- | reign of art, would have rendered them 
cedure, but will only quote a passage from |fit for sculptured representation, + rte 
Max Miiller’s work, which bears upon it.'fancy exhibited a marked inclination 
“It might seem strange, indeed,” he wrote, | towards dissolving them, ever and anon, 
“that so great a scholar as Grimm should into their aboriginal chaotic substance. 
have spent so much of his precious time Not so with Freia. Round her, also, the 
in collecting his Mdhrchen, if those Mdhr- | most variegated myths clustered. More- 
chen had only been intended for the! over,the various attributes conferred upon 
amusement of children. When we see a|her, were apt to give rise toa number of 
Lyell or Owen pick up pretty shells and | special figures, ranging — extraordinary to 
stones, we may be sure that, however | say — from the typification of charms to 
much little girls may admire these pretty | that of hideous witchcraft, from beauty to 
things, this was not the object which these | that of its very contrast. Nevertheless, 
wise collectors had in view. Like the | there is, as with the Greek deities, a clear, 
blue, and green, and rosy sands which’ unmarred, central picture, which shows 


She sees arise, 

A second time, 

Earth from Ocean, 
Beauteously green .. . 
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Freia-Holda under an aspect of well-| tribes were accustomed to celebrate one 
marked, noble beauty. The mind of the|of their sun-worship rites, Freia-~-Holda 
people who revered her, fondly dwelt upon | visits the households, looking after the in- 
the portraiture of her attractions and vir-| dustry of the maidens at the spinning- 
tues, always adding new traits, and elabo-| wheel. She is the goddess of amorous- 
rating it with fresh touches. Hence the} ness, but also of housewifely accomplish- 
mythic circle which surrounds the worship} ments. She has a virgin-like appearance ; 
of Freia, is in every respect one of the|in her qualities, however, the two womanly 
richest in German folk-lore. elements are blended. Her residence is 
Lapse of time and local tradition have | beyond the azure skies, in a sunny region, 
certainly given us a multiform variety of | behind the clouds; limpid waters divide 
Freia-Holda images. The Gods of Homer} her reign from the outer world. There 
and Hesiod were not exactly those of |she dwells in a garden, where fragrant 
ZEschylus and Euripides. In the same way,| flowers and luscious fruits grow, and the 
the Germanic Pantheon was not at all| song of birds never ceases. 
times fitted with the identical forms. The On the meadows, and amidst the foliage 
tribal differences among the German race | of that garden, the souls of the Unborn — 
also went far to give a different colouring | whose protectress Freia is—are playing 
to the original character of a deity. But} their innocent, unconscious games, gather- 
even as we have a well-defined idea of the | ing food from the chalices of flowers, until 
character and attributes of Jupiter, of | the heavenly messenger comes who calls 
Juno, of Mars, of Venus, quite irrespegtive| them into human birth. In that garden, 
of the special myths, which vary consider-| there is also the Fountain of Rejuvenes- 
ably according to time and locality, so | cence —the Jungbrunnen or Quickborn, 





also do we possess an average image of | where the sources of life are incessantly 
Wodan, of Thunar, but most particularly | renovated, and decrepit age once more 
of Freia. «| changes into blooming youth. 

Whilst other deities are heard in the} Such, with a few strokes, is the image 
tempest that bends the rustling tree-tops| of the Goddess whose worship was most 
of primeval forests, or hurriedly pass along | deeply rooted among our forefathers — so 





the vault of Heaven: the Goddess of Love| much so, that it was found impossible to 
gladdens more visibly the glance of men, | overthrow her reign except by a substitu- 
as she glides slowly over flowery mead-/| tion which preserved the substance of her 
ows, amidst a rosy sheen. attributes. 

She is represented as being of entranc- Indeed, the German Mariolatry of the 
ing beauty, with long-flowing, thick, golden | middle ages is to a large degree traceable 
hair of great heaviness. Her body is| to these previous heathen customs. There 
snow-white; she is clad in a white gar-| are a number of highly coloured hymns to 
ment, which spreads a rosy effulgence.|the Virgin, the imagery of which is al- 
On her forehead hangs a single tangled) most literally taken from similar Freia 
lock of hair. She is covered, over her} songs, fragmentary pieces of which latter 
white robe, with a light veil, from head to} have come down to us in children’s 
foot. Round her neck she wears a chain| rhymes. Many of these hymns would be 
of shining jewels, from which a light} perfectly unintelligible if we did not know 
streams forth, as of the dawn of morn.|the poetical surroundings of the pa- 
Rose-bushes and willow-trees are her fa-| gan goddess. Freia, the Queen of the 
vourite resorts: willow-trees overhanging | Heavens, the sorrowing mother of Balder, 
crystal lakes. Her voice, full of melo-| that god of peace who met with his death 
dious song, enthralls men. Its heavenly | through the traitor Loki, was transfused 
strains transport the listener to spheres of | into the Mater dolorosa, the “ Mother of 
unknown bliss; he is drawn along, in rap-; God” of the Roman Church; but in this 
ture, in spite of his will. Wherever she transfusion she retained much of her origi- 
walks, flowers sprout up in her path, and| nal character. However, in order to cre- 
the merry sound of golden bells is heard | ate a division-line, a notion was fostered 
tukling. A radiance of ethereal worlds| that Freia’s day, Friday — originally the 
follows her footsteps. In the depth of | favourite marriege-day — was an unlucky 
night, the wanderer who has lost his way, day; a superstition which prevails to 
guides his walk after her beneficient ap-| this moment among large nambers of un- 
parition. The fields over which she passes, |educated people. Nevertheless there are 
are blessed with fruit. some nooks and corners where, even now, 

About Twelfth-night time —that is, at| Friday is regarded as the proper wedding- 
the winter solstice— when the German day — clearly a remnant of the old religion. 
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It was “ das ewig Weibliche,” the worship 
of which the Germanic race tenaciously 
clung to, though under strange forms of 
superstition. Out of this frame of mind 
grew up the chivalric view about woman- 
kind, which in Germany had its lyric rep- 
resentation in the poetry of the minne- 
singer. The fervour with which that view 
was held, often assumed the shape of an 
abstract principle, leading to the most ar- 
dent evolutions of thought and sentiment, 
quite irrespective of individual passion and 
amatory reality. It would be an error to 
suppose that aristocratic chivalry had cre- 
ated this whole world of woman-worship. 
It was a trait characteristic of the Ger- 
manic races as such — even at a time when 
they were only just emerging into historical 
light. The early Roman authors mention 
the veneration in which womankind was 
held by our forefathers. The ancient Ger- 
mans ascribed to woman a kind of sacred 
and prophetic character. — (Tacitus, Germ., 
cap. viii.) And, no doubt, the institution 
of monogamy, which was but occasionally 
broken through by the aristocratic chief- 
tains; the influence exercised not only by 
the priestesses and prophetesses, such as 
Aurinia and Veleda, but by the German 
women in general: an influence of persua- 
sion, of wise counsel, and of heroic, patri- 
otic conduct, not an influence obtained by 
equality of political rights — all this points 
to the fact of an early development of 
more tender sentiments, of which the 
Freia cultus was the religious outcome. 

The name of the goddess appears in dif- 
ferent forms, as Freia, Friia, ek Frigga, 
Frikka, Frikk. It is traceable to a root 
meaning “to love.” In Gothic, frijén means 
“to love;” hence the German “ Freund,” 
friend; hence, perhaps, also “ freien,’ 
to woo, and Frau. In Low German, the 
verb “ friggen”’ is still extant, in the sense 
of “to love.” Thus Freia is a loving, be- 
friending divinity; and through the fertil- 
izing character, naturally connected with 
these qualities, as well as through the 
sunny effulgence which envelops her at- 
tractive picture, she easily merges into the 
form of Ceres. There are indications, at 
least, that she may have been revered also 
as a goddess of agriculture, and that heal- 
ing powers were attributed to her. Her 
sister was Volla (Fulness), of whom we get 
a glimpse in the famous incantation song 
of Merseburg * — adivinity evidently typi- 
fying the abundance of Nature. 


* It begins with the words: — 


Phol ende Uodan 
Vuoron zi holza. 
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I have endeavoured, out of a confusin 
wealth of legends, to draw the form o 
Freia in clear colours, choosing that type 
which the goddess must have assumed at 
a certain period in the early life of the Ger- 
man nation, when vague conceptions about 
the struggle of elementary forces had been 
fused into more plastic expression, whilst 
the process of decay and deterioration had 
not yet set in, which afterwards reduced 
the figure of Freia-Holda to that of a mere 
sorceress, nay, even hag. But how, it will 
be asked, was the goddess of love and do- 
mestic virtue wrought from the crude idea 
of a divinity of the clouds who flits along 
the horizon ? 

As the wife of the storm-god Wodan, she 
is, in the early form of the tale, chased by 
him, even as the cloud is by the wind. 
Minor cloud-goddesses, or cloud-women, 
environ her; in some myths they are con- 
ceived as horses or swans. They are the 
swift-running, fast-sailing clouds, of som- 
brer or of more silvery hue. The flight of 
the goddess from before her consort, and the 
representation of her companions as mares, 
remind us of the Hindoo myth, in which a 
similar female deity flies before the Ruler 
of the skies in the shape of a mare. 

Soon the tale assumes a more poetic 
form. It is now no longer the Ruler of the 
skies who chases his stormy spouse ; but by 
an inversion not unfrequent in the process 
of mythological formation, it is henceforth 
she who wanders, wailing and in tears, 
over hill and dale in search of her long- 
lost lover. The lamenting wind and the 
rain, which were connected with the notion 
of a tempest-deity, are here converted into 
the plaints and the weeping of the longing 
goddess. The howling storm softens into 
loving grief, and the somewhat dark and 
dim deity which represented the first, 
necessarily undergoes a corresponding 
transfiguration. 

The same is the case with her cloudy 
retinue. The white and silvery specs on 
the welkin come to the foreground; from 
swans, under which form they were at first 
conceived, they change into swan-virgins. 
Nor do they career or sail along the sky 
any more. They now act as the embel- 
lishing suite of the loving goddess, who, 
after having scarcely met with her eagerly- 
sought friend, loses him once more, and 
has, Isis-like, to start on a new heart-rend- 
ing perigripation. It would appear that 
the ever-repeated change of the junction 
and the separation of the productive and 
receptive faculties in nature is here shad- 
owed forth under the guise of loving satis- 
faction and grief. In this gradual altera- 
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tion of imagery, the successive humaniza- 
tion of the character of the myth is clearly 
discernible. 

Later on —I will here remark in pass-! 
ing — when the period of mythic decay ar- | 
rives, the early form and character of the 
swan-virgins is entirely lost. Of the swan, | 
nothing then remains but the foot, which | 
is tacked on to the body of an elf, or even; 
agnome. The tales in which swan’s feet 
occur, are very valuable for the attentive 
inquirer. The imprint of these birds’ feet 
serves as a trace leading back to the sanc- 
tuary of the Teutonic Aphrodite, and thus | 
helps to reconstruct our knowledge of the | 
once wide-spread cultus. 

To look upon the sky as a “ sea of ether,” 
as a “heavenly ocean ” — samudra in San- 
skrit —is an ancient Vedic notion. Freia, 
who resides beyond the azure sky, at the 
bottom of a crystal well, is, however, in 
more than one sense a water-goddess, for 
she belonged originally to that-circlé of 
Vana-deities who in Norse tradition are 
said to have been engaged in along and 
fierce struggle with the Asa-gods, until 
peace was concluded between the rival ande 
hostile dynasties of gods, when Freia, with | 
some others, was received into Asgard. | 
Whether this tale refers to two different 
cosmogonic systems held by different races 
in pre-historic times, or whether it marks 
a religious struggle among separate Ger- 
manic tribes, it is impossible now to decide. 
But the original cuaracter of Freia-Holda | 
as a water-goddess of the Vana-circle is| 
still apparent in the fairy tale, current to| 
this day among the German peasantry, 
about “Frau Holle,” who is represented 
as walking up a hill with a golden, bottom- 
less pail, a kind of Danaides tub, from 
which water incessantly Hows. 

In another tale, Frau Holle is said, when 
it snows, to have spread and shaken her 
white mantle. It is the white robe which 
the Germanic goddess once wore. Again, 
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lingers in a Low German children’s rhyme, 
which, though slightly deteriorated, de- 
scribes with wonderful fidelity the heav- 
enly abode of the goddess in all its typi- 
cal particulars. In that rhyme, the water- 
carrying goddess, who walks up the hill 
with the golden bucket, is called “ the 
little sun,” — 


‘ 
Wo dat sénneken den berg herop geit. 


In German children’s rhymes, tales, plays, 
and dances, the last shreds and fragments 
of the old heathen system of religion are 
wonderfully preserved. The rhymes con- 
stitute a sort of poetised mythology for 
the use of the nursery. They are the tra- 
ditionary oral catechism of a creed which 
is no longer understood. The Freia wor- 


‘ship; the adoration of the Nornes, the 
weird Sisters of Fate; 


the belief in a 
coming downfall of Asgard ;—all these 
pagan notions have left their vestiges in 
The quaint Cockchafer 
ditties, to which I have yet to allude, are 
among the most important in this respect. 
It is often difficult to sort out the mere 
dross which has crept in by the misappre- 
hension of words, leading to new associa- 
tions of ideas, in which the original mean- 
ing cf the myth disappears. Yet these in- 
fantile songs, often apparently devoid of 


| sense, are a rich mine, from which ancient 
|forms of religious thought may be dug 
out. 


One of these rhymes runs thus: 


Mutter Gottes thnt Wasser tragen 
Mit goldenen Kannen 

Aus dem goldenen Briinnel, 

Da liegen Viel’ drinne 

Sie legt sie auf die Kissen, 

Und that sie schon wiegen 

Auf der goldenen Stiegen. 


The “golden buckets” of Freia are, in 
this ditty, already carried by the “ Mother 
The mother of Balder, of the 


when white, shimmering cloudlets — called | transfixed deity who has died, but who 
to this day “lambs ” (Laémmer ) in German! will hereafter introduce a millenium of 
— make their appearance, Holle is said to| peace, is, under Roman Catholic influence, 
drive her flock. The former character of |changed into Mutter Gottes. But her 
the protectress of agriculture appears in| heathen paraphernalia still cling to her. 
this form of the legend. | She still resides in the golden, or sunlit, 
The sunny attributes of the original|/well. She is still the water-goddess ; 
water-goddess linger in another legend,| and “the many that are lying” in her 
which says that when there has been rain | celestial abode, behind the azure waves of 
during the whole week, it is expected to|the ethereal ocean, are still the Unborn 
cease on Friday —Freia’s day — when who dwell in Freia’s fragrant domain. 
Frau Holle has to dry her veil, which she| If we follow that train of ideas, in which 
spreads for that purpose over rose-bushes | Freia was regarded as a representative of 
and willows, the trees anciently sacred to| warmth, of light, of fire, we find it fabled 
that northern Venus. In the same way, | that the souls of the Unborn, when await- 
the conception of Freia as a solar deity'ing their human embodiment, are carried 
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earthwards in flashes of lightning. The; have however, unquestionably Holda’s, or 
soul, in other words, was considered a| Holle’s, tree, on whose branches the un- 
heavenly ray or flash. In connection with | born sat. 
this idea is the sanctification of many| We shall afterwards see how a similar 
things and beings who, on account of their | deterioration of terms led to the idea of 
colour being that of lightning, — namely, | Holda as a witch who was charming in the 
red, — are received into the special service | face, but hollow in the back, similar to an 
of the Goddess of the Unborn. The red-| excavated stem with gnarly bark. In Hes- 
billed and red-legged stork and the red-| sian trials of witches, long after the mid- 
winged lady-bird must here specially be | dle ages, we read of “Fraw Holt ” under 
mentioned. They were once nearly wor-| such a description; the name of Holda, 
shipped. A halo of inviolability still pro-| Holle, or Holt, having, by a double assim- 
tects in Germany the stork. The lady-| ilation of sounds, given rise to the compar- 
bird also continues to be held, by children | ison of the soreezess with a hollow tree — 
at least, in some sort of friendly rever-| holt or holz signifying wood or tree. The 
ence. |corruption of words is, indeed, one of the 
The lady-bird was supposed to aid in| most frequent sources of new mythical 
carrying on its red wings, the souls of chil- | formations. 
dren to their terrestrial destination. The| Even as the lady-bird, so the stork also 
very name “lady-birds” points to the! was in the service of Freia. His red col- 
former goddess: the “Lady” originally | ours, too, made him the representative of 
was the Germanic Queen of the Heavens, | lightning, of electricity, of the principle of 
for whom the Virgin Mary was afterwards | vivification. He helped in carrying the 
substituted. In a Low-German dialect, | souls of the unborn earthwards. His myth- 
the lady-bird is called Mai Katt (May-cat),|ic name, therefore, was ‘“ Adebar’’ or 
whica name points to the time of the year | “ Odebar” —carrier of children, bringer of 
that was sacred to Freia, and to the cat, a} souls. Even now, he has that name in vari- 
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team of whom drew the car of the god-| 
dess.* Other names are: Sonnenkalb, Son- 
nenkdfer, Sonnenhiihnchen, Sonnenwend-Ka- 
fer, bringing us back to Freia’s sunny do- 


ous German dialects; but its meaning is 
obliterated or obscured in the popular 
memory. 

As tie typification of the spark of 
heaven, the stork was connected with sun- 


main. The lady-bird is also called Marien- 
Kafer, from the Virgin Mary; or lastly, |worship. Hence, he was doubly sacred to 
Herrgotts-Kafer, the Lord (Herrgott ) being, | our forefathers, and is still partly so to 
in this case, substituted for the Lady, a|our village folk, who frequently place a 
transposition frequently observable in| wheel for him on house-tops and chimneys, 
mythology, the male and female forms | that he may the more commodiously build 
of the ruling spirit of the Universe | his nest on them. In solar worship, the 
(“ Woden ” and “ Frau Gaude”) often tak-| wheel particularly represents the orb of 
ing each other’s place. |the sun. It is used as such in the solstice- 
here is a Suabian song, in which the | fires (Sonnenwend-Feuer), which German 
lady-bird (Herrgotts- Moggela ) is called upon | peasants light to this day amidst great ju- 
to fly into heaven, there to fetch, on a) bilation. 
golden basin, a golden baby. In other; When the peasant boys of Upper Ba- 
tales, children are supposed to come from | varia and the Tyrol roll their tarred wheels, 
a “hollow tree” —aus hohlem Baum, or| which are set on fire, in the dark night 
aus dem Hollenbaum. This strange no-|down the mountains, making them des- 
tion of the origin of mankind from the |cribe most wonderful gyrations, they sing 
vegetable reign, which appears in various! songs in honour of their loves. There are 
German doggrels, is to be met with also | set rhymes to that effect, which have been 
among the ancient Greeks, as the saying! handed down through generations, and 
shows : “ob yap ard dpvd¢ tort makaiparov dvd’ |in which, according to the occasion, the 
awd rétpnc.”” In the “hollow” tree we|name of the particular sweetheart has 
lonly to be inserted. The solar and the 
Aphroditean cultus of Freia were blended 


* There is a children’s rhyme in the Austrian dia- | A 
leet, representing the cat as going to Hollabrunn,—)|in early mythology; the traces of this 


that is, the well of Holda— where she finds a baby oti > isible i i 
“in the sun.” ‘The Freia-Holda worship, in fy, | connection are yet visible in such boorish 


bearings upon a Neptunic and a solar cudtus, is in merry-makings ! 
this verse given in a few quaint words: — So late down as the sixteenth century, 
Hop, hop, Heserlmann ! om; P j j 
Fare Ehshee mein an the Roman Church thought it advisable to 
take the heathen myth of Freia’s well, 


Rennt damit nach Hollabrunn. sm ag , J 
Findt a Kindlainda Sunn! within which the unborn are playing, and 
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of Adebar the bringer of children, under 
its own protection. So-called Kindlein’s- 
Brunnen, to which women proceeded, in 
order to drink the consecrated water, 
were erected, or changed into holy places 
of the Catholic Churc. , in many towns and 
villages of Germany. Bishop John, of 
Saalhausen, had a chapel built, in 1512, over 
one of these old places of Freia worship. 
Numbers of women congregated there, do- 
ing reverence to the “holy and chaste vir- 
gin at the Fountain of Life” (Queckbrun- 
nen). The weather-vane of the chapel was 
a stork, who carried a child im his bill — 
eyen as is still to be seen in the toys of 
German children, who are much given to 
the notion that a fresh arrival of a brother 
or sister is due to the obliging stork. 

The cockchafer, too, seems to have been 
a hallowed insect of yore. It is called 
Mai-Kafer in German, from the period of 
the year when it generally comes first out 
of the ground; and that period, as said be- 
fore, was the sacred time of the Goddess 
of Love. German children have a custom 
of placing that beetle on their left hand, 
to which they generally attach it by a 
thread, and then they sing a verse the 
meaning of which has long puzzled inves- 
tigators. Mannhardt has collected quite a 


variety of such verses, all taken direct from 
the lips of German boys, in order to prove 
that they refer to that final catastrophe 
when the gods and their giant antagonists 
are warring with each other, and the Asa- 
world collapses in a fearful tumult and 


universal conflagration. All the rhymes 
collected until now make it extremely prob- 
able that they refer to the danger which 
envelops, and finally destroys, Holda’s 
reign. Still, Mannhardt was not able to 
give any verse in which her name is dis- 
tinctly traceable. 

Now, in the same way, it had formerly 
been rendered very probable that all the 
Holda myths were Freia myths; Holda 
being simply one of the appellatives of the 
Goddess, which had branched out into a 
well-nigh identical form. For a while, the 
hypothesis of the original identity of the 
two forms seemed unsubstantiated. At last, 
however, in a Latin manuscript preserved 
at Madrid, the name of the deity was dis- 
covered in the form * Friga-Holda,”’ when 
the substantial unity of the two mythic 
figures was placed beyond doubt. 

Even so, | believe | can supply the miss- 
ing link in regard t> the curious Cock- 
chafer Songs, which are of such high myth- 
ological interest. I distinctly remember a 

sung by children, in which the cock- 


ditt 
chaler is bidden to fly to his father (pre- 
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sumably Wodan, the consort of Freia- 
Holda), who is said to be “at war,” and 
to his mother who is “in Hollerland,’’ 
where a conflagration has broken out, 
which consumes Hollerland : — 


Maikafer, flieg ! 

Dein Vater ist im Krieg! 

Deine Mutter ist im Hollerland — 

Hollerland ist abgebrannt ! 
Tuchhe! 


The latter joyful exclamation may be 
supposed to be the Christian “ Jo triumphe,” 
the utterance of joy over the destruction 
of the heathen Asa-world. I need scarce- 
ly remind the reader that the song which 
is sung in Germany about the cockchafer, 
is also sung in some parts of this country 
about the lady-bird. (“ Lady-bird, lady- 
bird, hie thy way home! Thy house is on 
fire! Thy children all roam!’’ Or: “ Lady- 
bird, lady-bird, fly away home! Your 
house is on fire! Your children will 
burn!”’ See, for instance, Jamieson’s 
Northern Antiquities.) 

In the folk-lore still current in Germany, 

‘the name of “Freia” is ‘only preserved 
yet among the people of the Ukermark 
and Altmark. Otherwise, we meet with it 
in some Suabian, Franconian, Alemannic, 
and Lower Saxon designations of villages, 
and different places, where her worship 
once flourished. Thus there are several 
Frickenhausen, situated near lakes — quite 
in keeping with the myth which makes the 
Goddess haunt the water even as Aphro- 
dite rose from the waves of the sea. In 
other parts of Germany the goddess is 
called Holda; Frau Gode, Gauden, or 
Gaue (that is, Woden’s wife, the “W” 
being changed into “G’’ —even as war, 
in old-German werra, becomes, in French, 
guerre); or Frau Hera. or Harke; Mother 
Rose; Perclta, or Bertha. All these 
seemingly distinct fairy figures arose from 
the personification of Freia’s attributes 
and appellatives. 

There is a multiform mass of legends, 
of a mixed heathen and Christian charac- 
ter, in which the image of Freia is recog- 
nizable under the oddest masks. As 
“ Mother Rose” she has been received into 
the legendary circle of the Roman Church. 
But why, many will wonder, should the 
Virgin pass under the name of Mother 
Rose? I forego entering into the etymol- 
ogical explanation, which traces that name 
to a cognomen of Freia, and will only nen- 
tion an old pagan sorcery song, clearly ref- 
erable to that goddess, which says: — 


Kam cine Jungfer aus Engelland; 
' Eine Rose trug sie in ihrer Hand, 
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This “ Engelland ” is not, as some mis-! “donning her old rag-tag livery, the straw 
understand it, England, but the land of | harness, and singing and dancing whilst 
the white elfs, the fairyland of Freia. The | fiddling on the violin” (hengt um sich irea 
« Jungfer,” or Virgin, who reigns over it, | alfen trewdelmarkt, den stroharnss, hebt an 
became the Virgin Mary ; and the favour-| und scharret daher mit irer geigen). The 
ite flower of the German goddess of love | straw-harness may be supposed to symbol- 
was converted into a symbol of the Ma-|ize the former character of the Teutonic 
donna. Cythere as a Ceres, a goddess of produc- 

As Mother Rose, Freia appears in a} tiveness and fertility in every sense. 
Christianized garb. But under the names | Representations of the Perchta myth 
of Holda, Gode, Hera, and Perchta, she | have until lately been going on, at stated 
preserves, in the tales, her heathen char-| times of the year, among the peasantry of 
acter as a fay —in a good or an evil sense. Southern Germany, and are, no doubt, 
Most astonishing are the transformations) still in vogue here and there. Near Salz- 
she undergoes under these various appella- | burg, a “ Perchtel” is represented, in such 
tions. Even as the storm-god Wodan, | masquerades, with a sky-blue dress, wear- 
who led the departed heroes into Walhalla, | ing a crown of tinkling bells, and singing 
became changed, after the introduction of | in highly jubilant manner. The goddess, 


Christianity, into a wild huntsman who 


careers along the sky with his ghostly ret-| 


inue, so Freia-Holda also becomes a wild 
huntress, who hurries round at night with 
the unfortunate souls. Through this same 
association with hobgoblin devilry, she is 
converted into a Mother Haule, or Haule- 
mutter a howling utterer of mournful wails 
about the dead. By way of direct con- 


trast, the once white-robed goddess with | 


the snow-white body changes, as Hera, 
into a white dove, a typification of loving 
innocence. At a first glance, such quid 
pro quo’s and metamorphoses into the very 
opposite would appear incredible; but he 
who has studied the effect of misappre- 
hended words and sounds upon the un- 
tutored mind of man will not be astonished 
at these changeling substitutions. 

The way in which the souls of the un- 
born were supposed to be called from 
Freia’s garden, is to this day represented 
in various children’s games in Germany, 
by words and expressive mimicry. In the 
Perchta, or Bertha myths, that linger in 
some secluded valleys, the crowd of the 
unborn still appear as a suite of elfs, called 
Heimchen, who follow the goddess. The 
Perchta legends are of a somewhat wild — 
occasionally Bacchantic and Korybantic 
— character, in which the gloomy element 
is, however, not wanting. The goddess, 
who once typified the purest beauty, as- 
sumes in them rather motley and multi- 
form shapes: there are beautiful Perchtas 
as well as “wild Perchteln,” the latter 
with a satyr-like appearance, running 
about with dishevelled hair. The Bacchan- 
tic and Korybantic character of the god- 
dess appears even from a passage in Lu- 
ther’s writings. He calls her, not Perchta, 
but with her softer name, “ Frau Hulda,” 
makes a Dame Nature of her, who rebels 
against her God, and describes her as 


or fairy, here shows something of a vul- 
givaga character; a trait cropping up al- 
ready in the Eddic Hyndlu-Song. 
| The decay of the Freia myth may be 
‘said to have begun when her powers of 
entrancing men made her to be looked 
|upon as a dangerous sorceress, as the in- 
| carnation of witchcraft. Still, before the 
goddess simply became a hag —an ole 
Moder Tarsche, that is, Old Mother Sor- 
ceress — popular fancy wove some charm- 
ing legends about her magic qualities. 
On the banks of the river Main, there are 
Hulli-steine, Holda’s stones, or hollow 
stones, on which a fairy form sits at night, 
bewailing the loss of her betrothed one 
who has left her. There she sits, sunk in 
sorrow, shedding tears over the rock until 
it is worn down and becomes hollowed out. 
In another Franconian tale, the bewitch- 
ing fay sits on arock in the moon-light, 
when the bloom of the vine fills the moun- 
tains and the valleys with sweet fragran- 
cy; she is clad in a white, shining gar- 
ment, pouring forth heart-enthralling 
songs. The children, in those parts of the 
country, are warned not to listen to the 
seductive voice, but ardently to pray their 
| pater-noster, lest they should have to re- 
main with “ Holli” in the wood until the 
|Day of Judgment. From this legend, 
Heine took the subject of his Lorelei song, 
transplanting it from the Main to the 
Rhine. Holda appears, in this Franconian 
| version, with faintly-indicated surround- 
ings of a Bacchic nature ; and her abode is 
described a3 “in the wood,” whither many 
pagan deities were relegated after Chris- 
tianity had obtained the upper-hand. 
Some myths of later growth convert 
Freia into a “ Venus” who has lost all 
the attributes of domestic virtue, con- 
nected with the earlier image of the god- 
dess; nay, into a sort of grim Lakshmi, 
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half Venus, half infernal deity, who sits in 
a mountain cave, where there is much 
groaning of souls suffering damnation. 
Other legends, though painting her as a 


she-devil, do not depict the “ Venusinne ” | 


grotto as a place of torment, but rather, 
as one of magic attractiveness, from which 
even the repentant sinner, who has been 
allowed to leave it for a pilgrimage to 
Rome, cannot break loose for ever. This 
view of the abode of Venus wa get in the 
famed Tannhiiuser legend, about which we 
possess various ancient poems, dating from 
the fifteenth century. 

The identity of the German Venus 
legends with the Freia-Holda cycle is 
proveable from various facts. There is a 
“ Venus-Berg ” in Suabia, situated close to 
a “ Hollenhof.” In a Swiss version of the 
Tannhiuser song, Frau Venus is called 
“Frau Frene,” a name evoking the memory 
of Frea or Freia. The Hoérseel-Berg, near 
Eisenach, an old place of Freia worship, 
was especially pointed out as containing 
the underground abode of Venus. And in 
the same way as Wodan’s wife, when she 
left the mountain at midnight, as a wild 
huntress, with her army of souls, was pre- 
ceded by a grey-bearded man, the trusty 
Eckhart, who with a white staff warned 
off all people not to obstruct the path of 
the goddess; so also Venus, when she 
leaves the mountain, is preceded by the 
trusty Eckhart. The identity is therefore 
fully established. 

To complete the picture of strange 
transformations, I ought to speak of Freia- 
Bertha becoming the Ahn-frau and the 
weisse Frau of German princely families 
aud royal castles. The presiding female 
deity of the Asa-dynasty is changed into 
the ancestress of kings who, with the pride 
of rulers by right divine, trace their pedi- 
gree to celestial origin. In the same way, 
the white-robed goddess, who once exer- 
cised a powerfnl influence, is metamor- 
phosed into a spectral “ woman in white,” 
whose appearance foretells the coming of 
great events, or is even a harbinger of 
royal death. 

I will not treat here of the curious chap- 
ter of Berthas, ancestresses of kings, who 
were represented as swan-footed, flat- 
footed, large-footed, or club-footed, a char- 
acteristic which brings us back to the bevy 
of swan-damsels who surrounded Freia. 
I will only, in conclusion, speak of the 
strange transfiguration of Holda into a 
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Hel, of a goddess of Love into a goddess 
of Death, whose name afterwards fur- 
nished the designation for the infer. .l 
region, or hell. 

And here it is first to be observed that 
Hel, the Germanic mistress of the under- 
| world, originally was a mother of life, like 

Holda, as well as a mother of death. Her 
name, which comes from helen or hehlen — 
|in Latin celare—indicates that she is a 
| deity who works in darkness and secrecy. 
| Hence, she represents, in the beginning, 
ithe forces of nature that are active be- 
neath the hiding soil. Consequently, she 
is not, properly speaking, destructive ; she 
rather aids in nature’s rejuvenation. She 
typifies the idea of life emerging from 
death, and of death being only a transfor- 
mation of life. In the Edda, Hel is half 
dark or livid, half of the hue of the hu- 
man skin similar to the Hindoo Bhavani or 
"Maha Kali, the mother of nature and life, 
the goddess who creates and destroys, the 
representative of love and of death, whose 
face alternately is radiant with beauty, 
- that of Aphrodite, or expressive of 
hideous terrors. Inher beneficient quality, 
Bhavani carries a lotos-flower in her hand, 
even as Freia the rose; and the waters of 
the Ganges murmur her praise, as crystal 
lakes may have done that of the Germanic 
deity. In her destroying and avenging 
character, the Hindoo goddess is Kali the 
bloodthirsty, who rides a hellish horse. 
So Holda is converted into a tiendish Hel. 

Thus the images of life and death, of 
creation and destruction, of beauty and 
of horrors touch each other in a mysteri- 
ous twilight. It is an ilea which may be 
followed through many religious systems; 
for is not Apollo also, the sunny god, a 
typification of the pernicious power as 
well as of ideal beauty? and does not his 
very name bear the trace of the destruc- 
tive 2? The deep 


force ascribed to him? 
meaning contained in these contradictory 
combinations attaches also to the mytho- 
logical fancies of our ruder forefathers; 
and though it may sometimes be difficult 
to grasp the sense that is enclosed in the 
veiling legends, they have, irrespective of 
the philosophical significance which they 
struggle to express, a poetical merit of 
their own, often exhibiting a bold and 
many-coloured imagery, and a power of 
fashioning forms, such as we are wont to 
admire in the products of classic anti- 
quity. Kari Buiyp. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
MANY WEAK MOMENTS. 


NoruinG less than steadfast faith, and 
an ancient British constitution, can have 
enabled me to survive this highly-dappled 
veriod. It was not in my body only, or 
any or parts I think nothing of, but in 
my brain that I felt it most, when I had 
the sense to feel it. And having a brain 
which has no right to claim exemption 
from proper work, because of being under 
average, I happened to take a long time 
to recover from so many spots strikiug 
inwards. An empty-headed man might 
have laughed at the little drills into his 
brain-pan; but with me (as with a good 
bee-hive early in October) there could not 
be the prick of a brad-awl but went into 
honey. And so my brain was in a buzz 
for at least a twelvemonth afterwards. 

Therefore I now must tell what happened, 
rather as it is told to me, than as myself 
remember it. Only you must not expect 
such truth, as I always give, while com- 
petent. 

After the master of the ship Defence 


had proved so unable to defend himself, 


General Sir Philip Bampfylde, with his 
large and quict mind forbidding all intru- 
sion, opened out a little of his goodness to 
Jack Wildman. There are men of the 
highest station, and of noble intellect, 
who do this, and cannot help it, when they 
meet a fellow-man with something in him 
like them. There is no vanity in it, nor 
even desire to conciliate; only a little 
touch of something understood between 
them. And now being brought so to- 
gether perhaps by their common kindli- 
ness, aud with the door of death wide 
open, as it were, before them, the well-born 
and highly-nurtured baronet, and the 
lowly, neglected, and ignorant savage, 
found (perhaps all the more clearly from 
contrast) something harmonious in each 
other. At any rate they had a good deal 
of talk by the side of the lonely river, 
where even the lighters kept aloof, and 
hugged to the utmost the opposite shore. 
And the General, finding much amusement 
in poor Jack’s queer simplicity, and strange 
remarks upon men and things, would 
often relax without losing any of his ac- 
customed dignity. So while they were 
speaking of death one day, Jack looked at 
Sir Philip with an air of deep compassion 
and feeling, and told him with tearful eyes 
how heartily he was grieved at one thing. 


Being pressed as to what it was, he an- 
swered that it was Sir Philip’s wealth. 

“ Because,” said he, “Iam sad when I 
think that you must go to hell, sir.” 

“Igo to hell!” Sir Philip exclaimed, 
with a good deal of rather unpleasant 
surprise ; “why should I do that, Jack? 
I never thought that you entertained so 
bad an opinion of me.” 

“ Your Honour,” said Jack, having picked 
up some of my correct expressions, “ it is 
not me; itis God Almighty. I was told 
afore ever I learned to read, or ever heard 
of reading, how it was. And so it is in 
the Bible now. Poor men go to heaven, 
rich men go to hell. Jt must be so to be 
fair for both.” 

The General had too much sense to 
attempt to prove the opposite, and would 
have thought no more about it, if Jack 
had dropped the subject. But to do 
this at the proper moment requires great 
civilization; while on the other hand Jack 
sought comfort, needless to men of refine- 
ment. 

“Your Honour must go there,” he said, 
with a nod of his head which was meant 
to settle it; “but there is one of your 
race, or family’’—or whatever word of 
that sort he employed, for he scarce could 
have come to any knowledge of things 
hereditary — “ who will go to heaven.” 

“Many are gone there already — too 
many,” answered Sir Philip, devoutly ; 
“but tell me whom you mean. Jack. Do 
you mean my son, the Captain?” 

“Him! no, no. I know better than 
that. It is plain where he must go to.” 

“Your Captain! you disloyal fellow. 
Why, you ought to be lashed to the triay- 
gles. But who is it you are thinking of?” 
“TI know, I know,” said Jack, nodding 
his head; and no more could Sir Philip 
get out of him. And whenever he tried to 
begin again, Jack Wildman was more than 
a match for him, by feigning not to un- 
derstand, or by some other of the many 
| tricks which nature supplies for self-de- 
| fence, to the savage against the civilized. 
'If I had been well, I must have shelled 
| this poor Jack’s meaning out of him; 
| whereas, on the other hand, but for my 
‘illness he might never have spoken. So 
it came to pass that he was sent, entirely 
‘at Sir Philip's cost, and with a handsome 
gratuity, to rejoin our Captain in Plymouth 
Sound, and to carry back Cannibals Dick 
and Joe, who had scoured away at great 
speed upon hearing of my sudden mis- 
fortune. 

Now I will tell you a very strange 
thing, and quite out of my experience; 
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ever. after small-pox, which enlarged and 
filled me with charity, as well as what I 
had scarcely room for — increase of hu- 
mility. This is, that though Captain 
Bampfylde had some little spare time at 
Plymouth, he had such command of him- 
self that he never went near his beloved 
Isabel. Nothing could have so checked 
a man of heartiness and bravery, except 
the strongest power of honour, and a long 
time of chastisement. There was a lovely 
young woman, and here a fine though 
middle-aged man, her husband; they loved 
one another with heart and soul, and they 
never met, but through a telescope! It | 


| 
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famous, but for his usual ill fortune. This 
had carried him to the East Indies, before 
the Defence had finished refitting; and 
there, with none of his old hands near him, 
he commanded a line-of-battle ship, under 
| Commodore Rainier; and after some hard 
| work, and very fine fighting, drove the 
| brave Dutchmen out of the castle of Trin- 
| comalee, in August 1795, which we came 
| to hear of afterwards. 

Thus it was that everybody seemed to 
be scattered everywhere. None of us 
happened to hold together, except those 
three poor savages; and they, by a sort 
of instinct, managed to get over accidents. 


| 


may have been right, or it may have been| For they stuck, with that fidelity which 


wrong —I should have thought it wrong, 
set if the case had been my own — 

ut they pledged their honour, and kept it. 
Drake Bampfylde (like his father) had a 
strength of trust in Providence. But this 
trust has no landed security, now that the 
Lord has found the world so clever, that 
he need not interfere with it. 

The 74-gun ship Defence was known to 
be the fastest sailer in the British Navy; 
not from her build alone, or balance, but 
from my careful trim of her sails, and 
knowledge of how to handle her. Hours} 


| 


| 


and hours I spent aloft, among lifts and| 


braces, and clue-zarnets, marking the draw 
of every sail, and righting all useless belly- 
ing. So that I could now have warranted | 
her the first of our Navy to break the line, 
if rigged according to my directions, and 
with me for her master. However (while 
I lay docked like this, careened I might 
say, and unlikely ever to carry keel again), 
the Defence, without my knowledge even, 
being new-masted, sailed to join the Chan- 
nel Fleet, with Heaviside acting as her 
master; and as might have been expected, 
fell to leeward one knot in three. And 
even worse than this befell her; for in the 
second of those two miserable actions un- 
der Hotham in the year 1795, when even 
Nelson could do nothing, the Defence hav- 
ing now another captain as well as a 
stupid master, actually backed her mizzen- 
topsail, in the rear of the enemy, when 
the signal was to fill and stand on. How- 
ever, as even that famous ship the Aga- 
memnon did nothing that day, through get- 
ting no opportunity, we must forgive poor 
Heaviside, especially as he was not cap- 
tain. But the one who ground his teeth 
the hardest, and could forgive nobody, was 
the Honourable Rodney Bluett, now first 
lieutenant of the Defence. By this time 
every one must desire to know why Cap- 
tain Bampfylde was not there as he might 
have been, and might have made himself 


is lost by education, to Rodney Bluett, as 
soon as ever poor Father Davy failed 
them. But this is a melancholy subject, 
and must soon be done with. 

Let me, then, not dwell upon this visita- 
tion of the Lord for a moment longer than 
the claims of nation and of kin combine to 
make it needful. Nor did it seem to mat- 
ter much for a long time what became of 
me. The very first thing I remember, 
after months of wandering, has something 
to do with the hnsh of waves, and the soft 
breath of heaven spread over me. Also 
kind young voices seemed to be murmur- 
ing around me, with a dear regard and 
love, and sense of pretty watchfulness ; 
and the sound of my native tongue as 
soft as the wool of a nest to my bosom. 

Because [ was lying in a hammock, 
slung, by Colonel Lougher’s orders, be- 
twixt the very same mooring-posts (at 
about half-tide in Newton Bay) which 
truly enabled the sons of Devon to make 
such a safe job of stealing his rocks. Not 
only the Colonel but Lady Bluett, who 
generally led his judgment, felt by this 
time the pleasure of owing true gratitude 
to somebody. My fatherly care of the 
young lieutenant had turned him out so 
nobly. 

It misbecomes me to speak of this; and 
it misbecame me to speak at all, with the 
sea-breeze flowing over me, the first words 
of knowledge that 1 had spoken for how 
long I know not. Nothing can be too high, 
or too low, for human nature at both ends; 
but I ought to have known better than to 
do the thing I did. 

“Give me a pipe,” was allI said; and 
then I turned away, and cared not whether 
I got my pipe, or whether the rising tide 
extinguished me. 

“Here is your pipe, sir,” came in a 
beautiful voice from down below me; “ and 
we have the tinder ready. Bunny, let me 
do it now.” 
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That pipe must have saved my life. 
Everybody said so. It came and went in 
curls of comfort through the hollow dying 
places of my head that had not even blood 
enough to call for it; and then it never 
left my soul uneasy about anything. Ham- 
mock and all must have gone afloat, with 
the rapid rise of the spring, except for 
Colonel Lougher’s foresight. 

Who was it that watched me so, and 
would have waited by my side, until the 
waves were over her? Who was it that 
kept on listening, to let me know, while 
I could not speak? Who was it that 
gave a little bit of a sigh, every now and 
then, and then breathed hard to smother 
it? Who was it, or who could it be in the 
whole wide world, but Bardie ? 

Not only this, but when I began to be 
up to real sense again, the kindness of 
every one around me made me fit for 
nothing. In the weakness of expecting 
all to take advantage of me (as is done in 
health and spirits), all the weakness I 


could find was in my friends and neighbors | 


always labouring to encourage me. This to 
my mind proves almost the wrongness of 
expecting people to be worse than we are. 

That winter was the most severe, all 


over Western Europe, known for five-and- 


fifty years. I well remember the dreadful 
winter A.D. 1740, when the Severn was 
frozen with a yard of ice, and the whole 
of the Bristol Channel blocked with ice- 
bergs like great hay-ricks. Twelve peo- 
ple were frozen to death in our parish, 
and seven were killed through the ice on 
the sea. The winter of 1795 was nothing 
to be compared to that; nevertheless it 
was very furious, and killed more than 
we could spare of our very oldest inhabi- 
tants. 

And but for the extraordinary kindness 
of Colonel Lougher, that winter must have 
killed not only me in my weak and worn- 
out condition, but also the poor maid of 
Sker, if left to encounter the cold in that 
iceberg. For truly speaking, the poor old 
house was nothing else through that win- 
ter. The snow in swirling sheets of storm 
first wrapped it = to the window-sills ; 
and then in a single night overleaped ga- 
bles, roofs, and chimney tops. Moxy and 
Watkin passed a month of bitter cold and 
darkness, but were lucky enough to have 
some sheep who kept them warm outside, 
and warmed their insides afterwards. 
And after that the thaw came. But all 
this time there was nobody in my little 
cottage at Newton but poor Roger Berk- 
rolles, and how he kept soul and body to- 
gether is known to none save himself and 
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Heaven. For Colonel Lougher and Lady 
Bluett, at the very beginning of the frost, 
sent down my old friend, Crumpy the but- 
ler, to report upon my condition, and to give 
his candid opinion what was the best thing 
todo with me. After that long struggle 
now (thanks to a fine constitution and the 
death of the only doctor anywhere on our 
side of Bridgend), I had begun to look up 
a little and to know the time of day. 
Crumpy felt my pulse, and nodded, and 
ther prescribed the only medicine whieh 
his own experience in life had ever veri- 
fied. Port wine, he said, was the only 
thing to put me on my legs again. And 
this he laid before the Colonel with such 
absence of all doubt, that on the very 
same afternoon alow and slow carriage 
was sent for me, and I found myself laid 
in a very snug room, wit the firelight 
dancing in the reflection of the key of the 
wine-cellar. Also here was Bardie flitting 
light as a gnat in spring-time, and Bunny 
to be had whenever anybody wanted her. 
Only her scantling and her tonnage un- 
fitted her for frigate-service. 

What had a poor old fellow like me — 
as in weak moments I called myself — ever 
done, or even suffered, to deserve to find 
the world an Inn of good Samaritans? I 
felt that it was all of pure unreasonable 
kindness; the very thing which a man of 
spirit cannot bear to put up with. I have 
felt this often, when our Parson discoursed 
about our gracious Lord, and all the things 
He did for us. A man of proper self- 
respect would like to have had a voice in 
it. 

This, however (as Hezekiah told us in 
the cockpit, after we had pickled him), 
might be safely attributed to the force of 
unregeneracy ; while a man who is down 
in luck, and constitution also, trusts to any 
stout mortal for a loan of orthodoxy. And 
so did I to our Rector Lougher, brother 
of the Colonel, a gentleman who had 
bought my fish, and felt my spiritual needs. 
To him I listened (for well he read), espe- 
cially a psalm to which I could for ever 
listen, full of noble navigation, deeper 
even than our soundings in the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Every night we used to wonder where 
Lieutenant Bluett was, knowing as we did 
from my descriptions (when the hob was 
hot) what it is to be at sea with all the 
rigging freezing. When the blocks are 
clogged with ice, and make mysterious 

roanings, and the shrouds have grown a 
eard as cold as their own name is, and 
the deck begins to slip; and all the watch, 
with ropes to handle, spit upon their 
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palms, and strike them (dancing with their | 
toes the while ), one man to another man’s, | 
hoping to see sparks come out. So it is, I| 
can assure you, who have never been at) 
sea, when the barbs of icy spray by a 
freezing wind are driven, like a volley of 
langrel-shot raking the ship from stem to 
stern, shrivelling blue cheeks and red noses, 
shattering quids from the chattering teeth. 
Many a time in these bitter nights, with | 
the roar of east wind through the fir-trees, | 
and the rattle of doors in the snow-drift, I 
felt ashamed of my cozy berth, and could | 
not hug my comfort, from thinking of my | 
ancient messmates turned to huddled | 
icicles. 

But all was ordained for the best, no} 
doubt : for supposing that I had been at | 
sea through the year 1795, or even 1796, 
what single general action was there wor- | 
thy of my presence? It might have been | 
otherwise with me there, and in a leading 

osition. However, even of this I cannot 

y any means be certain, for seamen quite 
as brave and skilful were afloat at that 
very time. However, beyond a few frigate | 
actions, and matters far away from home, | 
at the Cape, or in the East Indies, I did 
not hear of anything that I need have 
longed much to partake in. So that I did 
not repent of accepting a harbour-appoint- 
ment at Plymouth, which (upon my partial 
recovery) was obtained for me by Sir 
Philip Bampfylde, an old friend of the 
Port-Admiral there. 

For that good Sir Philip was a little un- 
easy, after shipping me off last autumn, 
lest he might have behaved with any want 
of gratitude towards me. Of course he 
had done nothing of the kind; for in truth 
I had raved for my country so — as I came 
to learn long afterwards — that when all 
the risk of infection was over, the doctor 
from Barnstaple said that my only chance 
of recovering reason lay in the air of my 
native land. But at any rate this kind 
baronet thought himself bound to come 
and look after me, in the spring of the 
year when the buds were awake, and the 
iron was gone from the soul of the earth 
again. He had often promised that fine 
old tyrant Anthony Stew to revisit him ; 
so now he resolved to kill two birds with 
one stone, as the saying is. 

Ihad returned to my cottage now, but 
being still very frail and stupid, in spite 
of port wine every day, I conld not keep 
the tears from starting, when this good 
and great landowner bent his silver head 
beneath my humble lintel, and forbade me 
in his calm majestic manner to think for a 
moment of dousing my pipe. And even 
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Justice Stew, who of course took good care 
to come after him, did not use an uncivil 
word, when he saw what Sir Philip thought 
of me. 

“Sir,” said the General to the Squire, 
after shaking hands most kindly with me, 
“this is a man whom I truly respect. 
There seems to be but one opinion about 
him. I call him a noble specimen of your 
fellow-countrymen.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” answered Anthony 
Stew: “but my noble fellow-countrymen 
say that I am an Irishman.” 

“No doubt whatever about that, your 
Worship,” was the proper thing for me to 
reply ; but the condition of my head for- 
bade me almost to shake it. If it had 
pleased the Lord to give me only a dozen 
holes and sears — which could not matter 
at my time of life—there would not by 
any means have arisen, as all the old 
women of Newton said, this sad pressure 
on the brain-pan, and difficulty of coping 
even with a man of Anthony Stew’s kind. 
But, alas! instead of opening out, the sub- 
tle plague struck inwards, leaving not a 
sign outside, but a delicate transparency. 

This visit from Sir Philip did not end 
without a queer affair, whereof I had no 
notice then, being set down by all the vil- 
lage as only fit to poke about among the 
sand-hills, and then to die. But no one 
could take the church-clock from me, till 
the bell should be tolling for me; and asa 
matter of duty I drew some long arrears 
of salary. 

It seems that Sir Philip drove down one 
day from Pen Coed to look after me, and 
having done this with his usual kindness, 
spread word through the children (who 
throughout our lane abounded) that really 
none of his money remained for any more 
sticks of peppermint. It was high time 
for them to think, he said, after ever so 
much education, of earning from seven- 
pence to tenpence a-week, for the good of 
the babies they carried. All the children 
gathered round him at this fine idea, 
really not believing quite that the purse 
of sucha gentleman could have nothing 
more to say. And the girls bearing babes 
were concave in the back, while the boys 
in the same predicament stuck out clumsily 
where their spines were setting. 

“Drive me away,” said Sir Philip to the 
groom; “drive me straight away any- 
where: these Welsh children are so clever, 
I shail have no chance with them.” 

“ Indeed, your Honour, they is,” said the 
groom with a grin, as behoved a Welsh- 
man. “Would your Honour like to go 
down by the sea, and see our beautiful 
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water-rocks, and our old annshent plac- 
es?” 

“ To be sure,” said Sir Philip; “ the very 
thing. We have four hours’ time to din- 
ner yet; and I fear I have worn out poor 
Llewellyn. Now follow the coast-line if 
you are sure that your master would like 
it, Lewis, with this young horse, and our 
weight behind.” 

« Your Honour, nothing ever comes amiss 
to this young horse here. ‘Tis tire I should 
like to see him, for a change, as we do say. 
And master do always tell me keep salt- 
water on his legs whenever.” 

tight!" cried Sir Philip, who loved 
the spree, being as full of spirits still, when 
the air took his trouble out of him, as the 
young horse in the shafts was. 


So t! 1ey drove away over the sands to-| 


wards Sker, which it is easy enough to do 
with a good strong horse and a light car 
behind him. And by this time the neigh- 
bourhood had quite forgotten all its dread 
of sand-storms. 
they found themselves in a pretty place of 
grass and furze known as the Lock’s Com- | 
mon, which faces the sea over some low 
cliffs, and at the western end coves down 
to it. 
House, and a ragged dry wall makes the | 
parish boundary, severing it from Sker-| 
land. 

“ Drive on,” cried Sir Philip; “1 enjoy | 
all this: I call this really beautiful, and 
this fine sward reminds me of Devonshire. 
But they ought to plant some trees here.” 

The driver replied that there was some | 
danger in driving through Sker warren, 
unless one knew “the ground thoroughly, 
on account of the numbe r of rabbit- holes ; : 
and the baronet, with that true regard | 
which a gentleman feels for the horse of a 
friend, cancelled his order immediately. 
“ But,” he continued, “I am so thirsty that 
I scarcely know what to do. My friend | 
Llewellyn’s hospitality is so overpowering. 
The taste of ram is almost unknown to 
me ; but I could not refuse when he pressed 
me It has made me confoundedly 
thirsty, Lewis.” 

“Your Honour,” said Lewis, “just 
round that corner, in a little break of the 
rocks, there is one of the finest springs in 
Glamorgan, ‘Ffynnon Wen’ we call it, 
the water does be sparkling so.” 

The groom, having no cup to fetch the 
water, stood by the horse in the little pant 
or combe; while old Sir Philip went down 
to the shore, to drink as our first fore- 
father drank, and Gideon’s men in the 
Bible. Whether he lapped or dipped, I 
know not (probably the latter, at his time 
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In about half an hour! 


This is some half a mile from Sker | g 
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‘of life), anyhow he assuaged his thirst — 

which rum of my quality could not have 
caused in a really sound constitution, after 
taking no more than a thimbleful — and 
then for a moment he sate on a rock, 
soothed by the purling water, to rest and 
to look around him. The place has no 
great beauty, as of a seaside spring in 
Devonshire, but more of cheer and life 
‘about it than their ferny grottoes. The 
bright water breaks from an elbow of 
rock, in many veins all uniting, and with- 
out any cliff above them; and then, after 
| rushing a very few yards through set stone 
and loose shingle, loses its self-will upon 
the soft sand, and spreads a way over a 
hundred yards of vague wetness and shal- 
low shining. 

The mild sun of April was glancing on 
this, and the tide just advancing to see to it, 
when the shadow of a slim figure fell on 
the stones before Sir Philip. So quietly 
had she slipped along, and appeared from 
the rocks so suddenly, that neither old 
| man nor young maiden thought of the other 
until their eyes met. 

“ What, why, who?” cried the General, 
with something as much like a start as 

good conscience and long service had left 
in him: “who are you? Who are you, 
|my dear?” 

For his eyes were fixed on a fair young 
damsel of some fifteen summers, standing 
| upright, with a pad on her head, and on 
the f pad a red pitcher. Over her shoul- 
| ders, and down to her waist, fell dark-brown 
jcurls abundantly, full of gleaming gold 

| where the sun stole through the rocks to 
|dwell in them. Her dress was nothing 
| but blue Welsh flannel, gathered at the 
waist and tucked in front, and her beauti- 
fully tinted legs and azure-veined feet 
shone under it. 
| “Who are you, my pretty creature ) tg 
Sir Bampfylde asked again, while she 
| opened her grey eyes wide at him. 

“Y Ferch o'r Scer, Syr,” she answered 
|shyly, and with the strong guttural tone 
which she knew was unpleasant to Eng- 
lish ears. For it was her sensitive point 
that she could not tell any one who she 
was; and her pride (which was manifold) 
always led her to draw back from ques- 
tion’. 

On the other hand the old man’s gaze 
of strong surpri-e and deep interest faded 
into mere admiration at the sound of our 
fine language. 

“Fair young Cambrian, I have asked 
you rudely, and you are displeased with 
me. Lift your curls, my little dear, and 
let me see your face a while. I remember 
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oue just like it. There, you are put out] 
again! So it was with the one I mean, | 
when anything happened hastily.” 

The beautiful girl flung back her hair, 
and knelt to stoop her pitcher in the| 
gurgling runnel; and then she looked at 
his silver locks, and was sorry for her im-| 
patience. 

“Sir, I beg you to forgive me, if I have | 
been rude to you. I am the maid from 
the old house yonder. I am often sent for 
this water, because it sparkles much more | 
than our Own does. If you please, I must 
go home, sir.” . 

She filled the red pitcher, and tucked 
the blue skirt, as girls alone can manage 


it; and Sir Philip Bampfylde sighed at 
. . . . - ° ° | 
thinking of his age and loneliness, while | 
with an old-fashioned gentleman's grace | 
he lifted the pitcher and asked no more | 
upon whose head he laid it. | 
CHAPTER LVIII. 
MORE HASTE LESS SPEED. 


| 

To do what is thoroughly becoming and | 
graceful is my main desire. That any) 
man should praise himself, and insist upon 
his own exploits and services to his native 
land, or even should let people guess at} 
his valour, by any manner of side-wind, 
—such a course would simply deprive’ me 
of the only thing a poor battered sailor 
has left to support him against his pen- 
sion; I mean of course humble, but never- 
theless well-grounded, self-respect. 

This delicacy alone forbids me even to 
allude to that urgent and universal call for | 
my very humble services which !aunched | 
me on the briny waves once more, and in 
time for a share in the glorious battle 
fought off Cape St. Vincent. Upon that 
great St. Valentine’s Day of 1797, 1 was| 
Master of the Excellent, under Captain 
Collingwood ; and every boy in the parish 
knows how we captured the Saint Isidore, 
and really took the Saint Nicholas, though | 
other people got the credit, and nearly | 
took a four-decked ship of 130 guns, whose 
name was the Saint Miss Trinder, and| 
who managed to sneak away, when by all| 
rights we had got her. 

However, let us be content with things 
beyond contradiction; the foremost of 
which is, that no ship ever was carried into 
action in a more masterly style than the | 
Excellent upon that occasion. And the 
weight of this falls on the Master, far more 
than the Captain, I do assure you. So| 
highly were my skill and coolness com | 


| 


mended in the despatches, that if I could | 


have borne to be reduced below inferior 
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men, I might have died a real Captain in 
the British Navy. For (as happened to 
the now Captain Bowen, when Master of 
the Queen Charlotte) I was offered a lieu- 
tenant’s commission, and doubted about 
accepting it. Ilad I been twenty years 
younger, of course, I must have jumped at 
thevotfer ; but at my time of life, and with 
all my knowledge, it would have been too 
painful to be ordered about by some young 
dancer; therefore I declined; at the same 
time thinking it fair to suggest, for the 
sake of the many true Britons now depend- 
ent upon me, that a small pecuniary re- 
mittance would meet with my considera- 
tion. That faculty of mine, however, was 
not called to the encounter; I never heard 
more about it, and had to be satisfied with 
lory. But if aman is undervalued often, 
and puts up with it, he generally finds that 
fortune treats him with respect in other 
more serious aspects. For instance, what 
would have happened if Providence had 
ordained to send me into either of those sad 
Mhutinies which disgraced our fleets so terri- 
bly? That deep respect for authority which 
(like the yolk of a nest-egg) lies calmly in- 


o 


| side me, waiting to be sate upon; _as well 


as my inborn sense of Nature’s resistless 
determination to end by turning me into a 
gentleman (indications of which must have 
long ago been perceived by every reader), 
not to mention any common sense of duty 
in the abstract and wages in the pocket,— 
these considerations must have led me to 
lay a pistol to the head of almost every 
man I could find. However, from such a 
course of action grace and mercy preserved 
me : and perhaps it was quite as well. For 
I am not sure that I could have stopped 
any one of the four mutinies entirely; al- 
though I can answer for it, that never 
would bad manners take the lead in any 
ship, while I was Master. It is the shilly- 
shallying that produces all the mischief. 


|If all our Captains had behaved like Cap- 


tain Peard and his first lieutenant, in the 
St. George off Cadiz, at the first spread of 
disaffection, it is my opinion that a great 
disgrace and danger would have been 
crushed in the bud. But what could be 


|expected when our Government showed 


the like weakness? Twice they went han- 
kering after peace, and even sent ambassa- 
dors! Who can ram shot home with pleas- 
ure while things of this kind are encour- 
aged? To fight it out isthe true Chris- 
tianity, ordered by the Church itself. 

And this we did, and are doing still, as 
Roger Berkrolles prophesied ; and the only 
regret I have about it is, that a stiffness in 
my knees enables the other boarders to 
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take a mean advantage of their youth, and 
jump into the chains or port-holes of a 
ship (when by my tactics conquered), so as 
to get a false lead of me. However, no 
small consolation was to be gained by re- 


flecting how much more prize-money would | 


accrue to me than to any of these forward 
fellows, so that one might with an unmoved 
leg contemplate their precipitancy. 

Even a sorer grievance was the breaking 
up and dispersion of our noble and gallant 
ship’s company, so long accustomed to one 
another and to sharp discipline in the De- 
fence. Where was Captain Bampfylde ?| 
where was Lieutenant Rodney Bluett? 
What was become of our three fine sav- 
ages? Even Heaviside and Hezekiah 





were in my thoughts continually, and out | 
of my knowledge entirely. Asto the latter 
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I happened to whisper into the ear of Grif- 
fith that the whole of my stipend for New- 
ton Church clock would now, according to 
my views of justice, be handed to Heze- 


|kiah’s wife, inasmuch as the worthy gun- 


smith had rejoined the Church of England. 
And I said what a dreadful blow this would 
be to all the Nicodemites, when the gun- 
officer returned with money enough to build 
a chapel: however, I felt that it served 
them right, because they had lately begun 
to sneer at his good wife’s wonderful proph- 
esies. Jn a word, I had promised to find 
Hezekiah; and, both while in harbour and 
now when afloat, I tried to get tidings not 
only of him, but also of the Newton tailor, 
and Heaviside, and the three wild men, as 
well as young Harry Savage, Lieutenant 


Bluett, and Captain Bampfylde. For all 





worthy gunsmith, “ Artillerist to the King | of these being at sea and in war-time, who 
and Queen, and all the Royal Family,” I| could say what had befallen them? Where- 
can only at present say that when I had /|as I knew all about most of our people now 
been last at home, and before my accept-| living ashore in the middle of peace. How- 
ance of that brief appointment in the Ply- | ever, of course one must expect old ship- 
mouth dockyard —in short, when first [| mates to be parted; and with all the vast 
recovered strength, after that long illness, | force now afloat under the British flag, it 
to cope with the walk both to and fro—I| would almost be a wonder if any of us 
found occasion to go to Bridgend, with my | should haul our wind within hailing dis- 
uniform on for the sake of the town. Ihad | tance of the others during our cruise in 
not turned the corner of the bridge a gaod | this world.” 

half-hour, before that important fact was} Nevertheless it did so happen, as I 
known from the river-bank to the church-| plainly will set forth, so far as I remember. 
yard. And Griffith of the “Cat and Snuf | Through the rest of the year 97 and the 
fers,” set up such a Welsh hurrah [as good|early part of the following year I was 
as the screech of a wild-cat trapped] that | knocking about off and on near the Straits, 
it went up the hill to Newcastle. In a| being appointed to another ship while the 
word, Hepzibah heard of me, and ran| Excellent was refitting, and afterwards to 


down tk@ hill, like a roaring lion, demand- | 
ing her Hezekiah! 
What ensued is painful to me even now 


the Goliath, a fine 74, under Captain 
Foley. 
In the month of May 1798, all our Medi- 





to sveak of. For though my conscience | terranean fleet, except three ships of the 
was refitting, and ready to knock about line, lay blockading Cadiz. Our Admiral, 
again, after carrying too munch sail, I could|the Earl St. Vincent, formerly Sir John 
not find it-in my heart to give the mother | Jervis, had orders also to watch Toulon, 
of a rapid family nothing but lies to feed| where a great fleet was assembling. And 
upon. Many men of noble nature dwell} our information was so scant and contra- 
upon nothing but conscience; as if that|dictory, that our Admiral sent but three 
were the one true compass for a man to/|ships of the line and a frigate or two to 
steer by — whereas I never did find a man|see what those crafty Frenchmen might 
—outside my own Sunday clothes, — | be up to. But this searching squadron 
whose conscience would not back him up|had a commander whose name was Ho- 





in whatever he had a mind for. 

My own had always worked like a power 
plainly exposed to every one; thereby 
gaining strength and revolving as fast as a| 
mountain windmill, when the corn is falling 
away to chaff. This, however, was not re- 
quired in the present instance; for Hepzi- 
bah (like a good woman) fell from one ex- 
treme into the opposite. From bitter re- 
viling to praise and gratitude was but a 





turn of the tongue to her; especially when 


ratio Nelson. 

This was not by any means the man to 
let frog-eaters do exactly as they pleased 
with us. “I believe in the King of Eng- 
land; I have faith in discipline; I abhor 
all Frenchmen worse than the very devil.” 
Such was his creed ; and at any moment he 
would give his life for it. It is something 
for a man to know what he means, and be 
able to put it clearly; and this alone 
fetches to his side more than half of the 
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arguers who cannot make their minds up. 
But it is a much rarer gift, and not often 
combined with the other, for a man to en- 
ter into, and be able to follow up, ways 
and turns, and ins and outs, of the natures 
of all other men. If this is done by prac- 
tised subtlety, it arouses hatred, and can 
get no further. Butif it be a gift of na- 
ture exercised unwittingly, and with kind 
love of manliness, all who are worth bring- 
ing over are brought over by it. 

If it were not hence, I know not whence 
it was that Neilson had such power over 
every manofus. To know what he meant, 
to pronounce it, and to perceive what 
others meant, these three powers enabled 
him to make all the rest mean what he 
did. At any rate such is my opinion; al- 
though I would not fly in the face of better 
scholars than myself, who declared that | 
here was witchcraft. What else could ac- 
count for the manner in which all Nelson’s 
equals in rank at once acknowle: iged him 


as the foremost, and felt no jealousy 
towards him? Even Admiral Earl St. 
Vincent, great commander as he was, is 


said to have often deferred to the judg- 
ment of the younger officer. As for the 
men, they all looked upon it as worth a 
cold watch to sail under him. Therefore 
we officers of the in-shore squadron, under 
Captain Troubridge, could scarcely keep 
our crews from the most tremendous and 
uproarious cheers when we got orders to 
make sail for the Mediterranean, and place 
ourselves under the command of Nelson. 
We could not allow any cheering, because 
the Dons ashore were not to know a word 
about our departure, lest they should in- 
form the Crappos, under whose orders 
they now were acting. And a British 
cheer has such a ring over the waters of 
the sea, and leaps from wave to wave so, 
that I have heard it a league away when 
roused up well to windward. So our fine 
fellows had leave to cheer to their hearts’ 
content when we got our offing; and 
partly under my conduct (for I led the 
way in the Goliath), nine seventy-fours 
got away to sea in the night of the 24th 
of May, ‘and nine liners from England re- 
placed them, without a single Jack Span- 
iard ever suspecting any movement. 
one knows what a time we had of it, after 
joining our Admiral; how we dashed 
away helter-skelter, from one end of the 
world to the other almost, in a thorough 
wild-goose chase, because the Board of 
Admiralty, with their usual management, 


Every | 
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Jon a searching scurry without one frigate 
to scout for them! We were obliged to 
isail, of course, within signalling distance 
of each other, and so that line of battle 
might be formed without delay, npon ap- 
pearance of the enemy. For we now had 
a man whose signal was “ Go at ’em when 
you see ’em.”’ Also, as always comes to 
pass when the sons of Beelzebnb are 
abroad, a thick haze lay both day and 
| night upon the face of the water. So that, 
while sailing in close order, upon the night 
of the shortest day, we are said to have 
crossed the wake of the Frenchmen, 
almost 


ere it grew white again, without 
even sniffing their roasted frog Possibly 
this is true, in spite of all the great Nel- 


son’s vigilance; for I went to my hammock 
quite early that night, having suffered 
| much from a holk yw evye- tooth, ever since I 
| lost sight of poor Polly. 

| Admiral Nelson made no mistake. He 
| had in the highest degree what is called in 
f#nman nature and d and 
| horses “instinct.” Thatis to say, he knew 
| how to sniff out the road to almost any- 


“ gent us,” 


ars 


thing. ‘Trusting to this tenfold (when he 
|found that our Government would not 
|hear of it, but was nearly certain of a 


mighty landing upon Ireland), off he set 
for Egypt, carrying on with every blessed 
sail that would or even would draw. 
We came to that coast at a racing 
speed, and you should have seen his vexa- 
tion when there was no French ship in the 


not 


lroadstead. “I have made a false cast, 
Troubridge,” he cried; “I shall write to 
be superseded. My want of judgment 
may prove fatal to my King and coun- 


try. 

| ‘For our Government had sent him word, 
'through the Earl St. Vincent, that the 
great expedition from Toulon would sail 


‘for England or Ireland; and he at his 
peril had taken upon him to a such 
nonsense. But now (as happens | Na- 
| ture’s justice to all very sanguine “ann he 
was ready to smite the breast that had 
| suggested pure truth to him. Thus being 


baffled we made all sail, and after a chase 
of six hundred leagues, and continually 
beating to windward, were forced to bear 
up on St. Swithin’s Day and make for the 
coast of Sicily. And it shows the value 
lof good old hands, and thoroughly sound 
lexpe rience, that I, the oldest man perhaps 
lin the fleet, could alone guide the fleet into 
|Syracuse. Here our fierce excitement 
| bubbled while we took in water. 


sent thirteen ships of the line especially | 
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SAGACITY 


OF THE SWALLOW. 

jae then fixing them to the wall of the in- 
jured nest. Notwithstanding all the dili- 

they used, 


they progressed but 


rence 
gence 


In the early part of last spring I had a} slowly, and, after four hours’ work, the 


visit from a brace of swallows, who com-|extent of repairs « 


lid not exceed three- 


menced to build a nest under my balcony, | quarters of an inch in height by two inches 


in the fork of the bracket which supported |in length. 
rd, | work was continued, and, as the little ones 


it. The floor of the balcony being board 
afforded complete shelter from the rain. 
As, however, the parlour-window was im- 
mediately under the nest, the fumes from 
the when the window was opened, 
proved too noxious, and they abandoned the 


gas, 


idea of using it, and forthwith removed to | 


the adjoining bracket, where they finished a 
suitable nest, their mode of construction 
being the following: They carefully col- 
lected all the fibrous matters they could — 
horse-hair, wool, thread, &. — and rolling 
these in the small pools made by the wat- | 


er-carts iu the street, they then formed 


them into little balls, about a quarter of | 


These they carried 
the balcony, and 
thereof. 


an inch in diameter. 
to the bracket under 
fixed them in the fork 


The nest, 


when completed, formed an inverted cone | 


about six inches deep, leaving a space of 
a little over two inches from the under 
floor of the balcony on the south side, the 
north side being continued unto the floor 
of the 

All well until 
were hatched, when 
youngster discovered them, and, in an en- 
deavour to obtain possession of the nest, 
broke the wall of it, when the three little 
inmates feil into the passage in front of 
the house, where my man-servant discov- 
ered them; and, as he had been for many 
years in Spain, where these birds are pro- 
tected with religious care, he put them 
a napkin, and brought them to me. 
immediat ly took them to the 
and placed them in a nest formed of 
French cotton, and protected, as well as I 
could, from the cold and possibility of wet, 
but leavin 
parent bir cet to them. I then closed 
the window, pulled down the blind, and 
gave directions that no person should en- 
ter the room, lest they might be disturbed. 
In a little time, I had the satisfaction to 
see one of the parent birds return, and, 
after much fluttering about and cautious 
approaches eventually bring them some 
food (insects). 

In an hour after, I found the old birds 
busily engaged repairing the nest, using in 
this instance the material composing the 
abandoned nest, which they carefully broke 
up, and carried in small pieces to the 


baleony. 
the 


some 


young birds 
mischievous 


went 


on 


birds 


to 


|; evidence of continued industry; the 


|} whilst the air was perfectly calm. 


[| 


balcony, | 


a space large enough for the | 


The following morning the 


| were still alive, and in‘much the same con- 
| dition as I had left them, I concluded they 
were well looked after by the parent birds. 
| I left bird-seed oat-meal, and water on the 
| balcony, but the old birds did not touch 
any. At evening the repairs had _ pro- 
gressed so far as the gathering in of the 
lining and general trimming up of the 
jagged edges; but the reconstruction had 
advanced but little, the day having been 
very wet and stormy, so much so, that a 
considerable portion of the cotton was 
blown from my nest, and I had to move it 
into a more sheltered spot. 

The’next day proved fine, and the new 
wall was raised more than an inch in 
height, whilst the length being so much 
greater as they approached the top, gave 
aban- 
|doned nest was also considerably reduced 
in size. Another day of hard labour re- 
duced the gap, and the opening had a semi- 
circular form, about one-third of the dam- 
age being repaired. 

On the morning of the fourth day after 
the calamity, I paid an early visit to the 
little ones, the sun being bright and warm, 
Ap- 
proaching the blind cautiously, I peeped 
through, and discovered one ‘of the old 
birds carefully pushing a little one to the 
edge of the baleony, where the other 
parent bird was fluttering and supporting 
himself by the bill, just on a level with 
the flooring. In a few minutes the opera- 
tion was completed by the safe transfer of 
the youngster to his back; the other 
parent immediately joined; and by the 
time I got down to the hall door, the 
youngster was safely lodged in the nest, 
with its mouth open, anxiously expecting 
its breakfast, which was quickly brought 
| by one of the old birds, who made a rapid 
| flight up and down the street, and secured 
la prize insect as areward. The remaining 
ta ones were transferred in the course 





i 
| 


of the day. But, on the following day, 
my servant brought one of them to me 
dead. I suppose it fell from the nest, as 
the wall was very low. The old birds 
continued to repair the nest until the 
aperture was reduced to a small semicircu- 
lar opening through-which a lady’s hand 


street, rolling the little pellets in the mud,' might pass; and for a considerable time 
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one of the old birds remained continually 
in the nest. 

In about three weeks after the restora- 
tion of thé nest, I observed, one morning, 
the old birds very busy about the nest; 
and having concealed myself from sight, I 
observed a parent bird take one of the 
young ones on his back, and fly a short 
distance off — not more than a yard — and 
return with his charge to the nest— 
the other parent bird being always in close 
attendance, and assisting in the interesting 
ceremony. In a few days more, I ob- 
served the parent bird take the young one 
on his Wack to the street, and let it fly of 


its own accord, but always accompanied 


by both parents, one being in front, and 
the other immediately under the young- 
ster. In this way the little ones were ex- 


ercised alternately, principally in the early 
morning, when the street was compara- 
tively quiet. As the season advanced, the 
flights became longer and both the little 
ones were taken out together, the noise 
occasioned by their delight and the in- 
structions of the old birds being consid- 
erable. Eventually, the quartet proceeded 
on country excursions, sometimes not re- 
turning for a couple of days. Ultimately, 
I received a visit of longer duration from 


one of the old birds and the two young- 
sters. I began to fear an accident had oc- 
curred to the other parent. But in about 


three weeks, he joined the party again, 
and took them off. Before leaving, they 
completly closed up the entrance to the 
nest; and I fondly hope to receive a visit 
from my feathered tenants next spring. 


From The Saturday Review. 
GERMANY. 

Tue East of Europe is always just enough 
disturbed to keep Germany on the alert, 
although it is at present quiet enough to 
let the attention of Germans remain con- 
centrated on their great struggle with 
their ecclesiastical enemies. The hot ashes 
of discord are always slumbering under a 
very thin covering of earth in the wild re- 
gious which border the Lower Danube, 
and peace only prevails because the great 
Powers choose that it shall prevail. The 
Emperor of Austria has lately been making 
a tour in his remote South-Eastern prov-| 
inces, and Germans have noticed with some | 
indignation that the petty sovereigns of 
Roumania and Servia have not paid him 
any of the attention which custom pre-| 
scribes when so great a person comes near 
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the borders of little princes. The wrongs 
of the Jews of Roumania have also attr et- 
ed the notice, and received the condemna- 
tion, of the Imperial Parliament of Ger- 
many; and although the Committee to 
which the matter was first referred coune 
selled prudence, and strongly hinted at 
the folly of interfering in the internal af- 
fairs of foreign countrie , yet the Chamber 
was not to be restrained, but vindicated 
its right to take cognizance of the victims 
of Roumanian bigotry on the ground that 
Roumania was under the guarantee of the 


‘great Powers, or at least was indebted to 


them for its separate political existence, 
and that Germany was entitled to see that 
it was not disgraced by the acts of those 
whom it had been a party to entrusting 
with the power they abused. It is obvious 
that if Germany is to remonstrate on this 
ground, it may add interfi to remon- 
strance, and then a collision with Russia 
might easily begin. If either Russia or 
Germany wished to stir up the Danubian 
question neither would have any difficulty 
in doing so; and all that can be said is 
that for the moment the Governments of 
the two countries are desirous that every- 
thing shall be kept as quiet as possible. 
Prince Bismarck lately refused to offer any 
opinion on the Sultan’s proposal to make a 
change in the line of Turkish 
on the ground that Germany did not con- 
cern itself with Eastern questions; while, 
on the other hand, it was noticed that the 
Russian journals which ordinarily stimulate 
the Roumanians and Servians into the 
course of danger and offence have lately 


rence 


Succession, 


| been entirely silent as to the proceedings 


of those badly behaved little countries. 
Still it must always be kept in mind, when 
Germany is under discussion, that she has 
perpetually three causes of anxiety, the 
pressure of which may be now less and now 
greater, but never ceases altogether. She 


| has to think of the Danube and Russia, of 


France, and of the Papacy. Fortunately 
for her, she is encountering the last of 
these three hostile influences just at a mo- 
ment when she is under remarkably little 
anxiety about the other two; and it may 
be that so evident a fact will strike her 
present adversaries as not unimportant, 
and that they will try to compromise mat- 
ters for the present, and let things go on 
without any open rupture until a more 
favourable crisis arises, and either France 
or Russia is beginning to give Germany 
serious trouble. Meanwhile the German 
Government seems determined to show that 
itis not afraid of Rome, and that if the 
State is challenged by the Church, the 
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State will use the weapons at its command. 
A German Bishop whose spiritual func- 
tions are more immediately connected with 
the army announced within the last few 
days, under special orders from Rome, that 
he would excommunicate a priest if he 
continued to celebrate divine service in a 
building in which at other times some of 
the Old Catholics were permitted to assem- 
ble. The German Government has replied 
by treating this threat of excommunication 
as an infraction of military discipline, the 
Bishop being in some way attached to the 
army, has suspended him from the dis- 
charge of his functions, and informed him 
that it will hold a formal inquiry into his 
conduct. As the circumstances of the case 
were peculiar on account of the Bishop’s 
semi-military position, it is possible that 
no serious question between the Govern- 
ment and the Church may arise out of it. 
But such a question must arise somewhere 
and somehow very shortly. On every side 
the same perpetu il cause of difference and 
quarrel exists. The Bishop of Strasburg 
recently declined to be present at the cere- 
mony of opening the Strasburg University 
if Dr. Dollinger was suffered to attend. 


The Government gave way, and bought | 


the sanction of the Bishop’s presence at 
this price, for it was ready to endure any 
temporary inconvenience rather than that 
the opening of the University in its new 
German character should be a failure. But 
it is not likely to yield again, and unless 
Rome withdraws from the conflict in order 
to wait for a more propitious moment, the 
differences between Rome and Germany 
can scarcely fail to assume within a very 
short time a most serious character. 

The opening of the University of Stras- 


| place to receive about six millions sterling 
to compensate them for their losses. Stras- 
burg will rise up from its ashes fairer and 
grander than ever, and it is not in the 
heart of man not to see some merit in of- 
ficials who have got six millions of money 
to distribute. The mere thought of such 
a sum suggests a vista of the most bril- 
liant jobs, and there is no knowing how 
many good turns can be done under such 
circumstances by those in authority to 
prudent men who reveal that they have 
true German hearts beating under their 
homely exteriors. In the next place, two 
millions of money are to be devoted to re- 
plenishing the rolling-stock on the rail- 
ways in German Lorraine and Alsace, and 
although the main purpose of the grant 
may be to put the lines in first-rate order 
for strategical purposes, the riches of the 
district can scarcely fail to be increased 
by the consequent development of internal 
communications. The upper and the high- 
er middle classes, especially in the towns, 
may probably for a long time hold them- 
selves aloof from Germany. The new Rec- 
tor of the University is a Protestant, and 
the Protestants have long been in Alsace, 
not only a small minority, but a mipority 
bullied and trampled on in a thousand 
petty ways during the period of license 
|aecorded to Catholic ecclesiastics in the 
days of the Second Empire. The majority 
of the population may therefore, so far as 
lit is influenced by religious animosities, 
regard the new order of things as strange- 
lly out of the proper course, and the higher 
centres of provincial life will no doubt have 
their standing distaste for everything Ger- 
man heightened by religious feeling. Two 
| measures also on which the Germans have 








burg was made as grand an affair as possi- | thought proper to insist will naturally 
ble, and everything has been done to show | heighten this hostility to the new govern- 
the intentions of the Government to make|ment. Every young Alsatian who after a 
the new home of German intellect brilliant | certain date chooses to stay in his native 
and famous. Professors of the highest em-| province will have to serve in the German 
inence have been engaged, Germans from | army, and no one will be suffered to hold 
all parts of the Fatherland have begun to|land in Alsace who is not a German citi- 
flock there, and the Alsatians will at last,|zen. Those, therefore, who do not wish 
in the fulness of time, have an opportunity | to see their sons serving in the ranks of 
of discovering what Geist really means. | the enemy, and who cannot bear to forego 
Even their warmest friends represent them | their French citizenship will have to sell 
as eminently suited by nature and habits| their land and bid adieu to the province. 
to illustrate the immense difference which |On many persons of sensitive minds this 
the discovery may make in the human in-| necessity will fall as a great hardship, and 
tellect. But the Alsatians, if not very|it is impossible that there should be any 
clever, are shrewd enough to understand | good will to Germany in families on whom 
which side of their bread is buttered, and | this bitter choice is imposed, and who feel 
the butter is being laid on very thick on|its bitterness. But the mass of the popu- 
the German side. The French indemnity | lation will probably make no difficulty 
is flowing like a golden river into the con-| whatever, and will go on holding their 
quered provinces. They are in the first'land as cheerfully under one Government 
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as under another, and will console them- 
selves for the burden of German military 
service by the obvious reflection that, if 
men must fight, it is a great satisfaction 
to fight on the strongest and safest side. 
That the side of Germany shall continue 
to be the strongest and safest is an object 
of which the German Government never 
loses sight for a moment. 
sum of six millions devoted to making 
good the losses of the newly annexed prov- 
ences, another sum of six millions is to be 


laid out in improving and arming the fort- | 


resses of Alsace and Lorraine. The forti- 
fications of Metz are not up to the high 
standard on which the new possessors of 
the great stronghold insist ; and there will 
be plenty of French money available for the 
purpose of making Metz all that it should 
be to prevent France from ever regaining 


it. The numbers of the German army are 


also to be rapidly and largely increased. 
A new battalion of a thousand men is to 
be added to each of the 148 German regi- 
ments, so that Germany will have an army 
on the war footing of nearly six hundred 
thousand infantry, whereas the French 
Government only proposes to have a little 
over four hundred thousand. This in- 
crease in the German army has been ob- 
tained not only by making a greater call 
generally on the population, but by North 
Germany having persuaded South Ger- 
many to provide its proportional number 
of troops. Here, again, the French indem- 
nity is found to be doing its work. In 
the late war the number of tne Southern 
troops was not in proportion to the popu- 
lation, and in the distribution of the in- 
demnity the obviously fair course to take 
was to give grants to the different Gov- 
ernments in proportion to the sacrifices 
they had actually made. But it was 
thought prudent to animate the lagging 
spirits of the South by a gentle and skil- 
fully administered bribe. A portion of 
the indemnity is to be distributed not in 
accordance with services rendered in the 
late war, but in accordance with the total 
of the population. South Germany will 
thus get, it is reckoned, about a million 
sterling more than it ought properly to do, 


and with this encouragement South Ger-| 
many is ready to set earnestly to work! 


and to send the due number of men into 
the ranks of the national army. The Ger- 
mans are too wise to spend very much of 
their newly found wealth in the constfuc- 
tion of a navy of the first class. But they 
think they may at least go so far as to 
provide for their security in the North 
Sea and the Baltic, and to have in readi- 


Besides the | 


| ness a sufficient number of ships of war to 
| protect their commerce in distant quarters 
of the globe, and especially in the Asiatic 
Their trade in that part of the 
world is as yet inconsiderable; but they 
are exactly the men, if they ever geta 
foothold in China or Japan, to keep it; 
for they can get a farthing out of a six- 
penny bargain as no other Europeans can, 
they always keep their minds alive, and 
they are perfectly indifferent to the charms 
|of the dangerous and exciting pursuit of 
religious proselytism. It is impossible to 
estimate in how many strange and indi- 
| rect ways the strength and wealth of Ger- 
|many will have been increased by the re- 
sult of the French war, and by the pay- 
ment of the French indemnity. But some 
rough notion of the general result may be 
obtained if we do nothing more than no- 
tice what is direct, obvious, and unmistak- 
The money wrung out of France 
will be used in the first place to make 
Germany better able than ever to fight 
France, and in the next place it cannot 
fail to be used to lichten the burdens of 
the German taxpayers. When a French 
| war of revenge is talked of, it must not be 
forgotten that the indemnity which will, 
| during peace, make the French taxpayer 
pay more will also make the German tax- 
payer pay less; and so far as wealth is an 
element in military succes;, this difference 
will be continually and silently operating 
in favour of Germany. 


seas. 


able. 


| Troy.— Marshal von Moltke, during his 
| military mission in Turkey, found time to pay 

a visit to the supposed site of Troy, and he de- 
| scribes this visit in his recently published book : 


I directed my footsteps (he says) towards a 
spot to which are attached the oldest of histori- 
cal souvenirs, but where time has probably blot- 
ted out all traces of man’s handiwork, towards 
Ilion, Strange to say, one still has pointed out 
to one with great appearances of probability the 
theatre of events which were related centuries 
ago by a blind poet, and which occurred centu- 
ries again before histay. Nature has remained 
the same. Here are the two streams where the 
| women of Troy washed their ‘‘ shining robes,’’ 
there the Simois descends from Mount Ida and 
confounds its turbulent waters with the calm. 
flood of the Scamander. The waves still roar 
| around Cape Sigeum and the island of Imbros. 
The white peak of Mount Ida, from whence Ju- 
piter contemplated the doings of gods and of 
men, is visible from every point in the plain, 
and Posseidon, ‘‘ who made the earth to trem- 
ble,’’ could not indeed have found a more splen- 
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TROY. 


did seat than ** the loftiest point of verdant Sa-| the source of the Scamander and the plains 


mothrace, from the height of which he witnessed 
the strife and its issue.’” In the ** Iliad ”’ it is 
necessary to make a distinction between the 
truth of the events which occurred and that of 
the poem itself. That all the princes of whom 
Homer speaks combated beneath the walls of 
Pergamos may be as doubtful as the genealogy 
of his demi-gods; but one thing is certain — 
Homer made his story fit in with the locality 
which he must have known most thoroughly. 
The site of the city is determined by the fact 
that the Seamander’s source was just beneath 
it, and that the waters of the Simois washed its 
walls, When itis necessary to fix it more ex- 
actly, the opinions of the savants vary consid- 
erably; I, who am not an authority in science, 
was merely guided by military instinct towards 
the spot which one would choose for the erection 
of an impregnable fort. If, after leaving the 
Turkish fortress of Rumkalih, at the southern 
issue of the Dardanelles, you sail up the Simois 
for three hours, you will find that the plain | 
leads to a chain of hills at the foot of which is | 
situated the village of Bunarbaschi. It received 

its present name from the source of the Sca-| 
mander which here springs from out of the| 
chalkstone. Let us now ascend the slight in- 

cline, and we shall reach the spot where most 

traveilers place Troy. Farther on — about a) 
thousand yards off — there is a deep gorge, and 

beyond a still higher plateau about five hundred | 
feet long, which is undoubtedly the position of 

Pergama. A small mound is held to be the} 
tomb of Hector. And now, starting from this | 
supposed tomb, take eight hnndred steps for-| 
ward in the same direction towards the mass of | 
stones which is perhaps the fallen tower of the| 
Scazan gate, whence Priam watched the combat- 
ants and whence the son of Andromache started 
back in terror before the plumed helmet of his 
sire. You then see before you a piece of ground 
about five hundred feet each way, and behind 
you some heights which served for the citadel of | 





where the battles took place, the windings of 
the Simois, the tombs of Achilles and of Ajax, 
the position occupied by the fleet near the sandy 
shore, Mount Ida and the verdant Samothrace. 
Nor is this all; along these heights I discovered 
foundations of walls cutting each other at right 
angles, and built of stones of various kinds 
without cement. I will not argue that these are 
the walls of the houses of Troy, but it is weil 
known that temples have been raised and towns 
christened in memory of that city, It may be 
that some such monument has sprung from the 
ruins of ancient Troy, and that they have fur- 
nished the numerous capitals and sculptured 
columns which cover the whole cemetery of the 
wretched village of Bunarbaschi. Among the 
most remarkable objects in this very interesting 


| country are the tombs; that of Achilles is espe- 
|cially easy of recognition by the description 


given of it in Homer, It was ‘* upon a point 


| of the Hellespont coast, so that it might be seen 


from afar upon the sea by all men who lived at 
that epoch and in the ages yet to come.’? Be- 
tween the tomb of Achilles and Cape Rheetium 
rises another, which is said to be that of Ajax. 
This elevated mound has also been opened. Part 
of it has slipped away, and leaves exposed to 
view a large square chamber with solid walls, 
and about ten feet in length. In one corner of 
this is a vault about four feet high, along which 
one can creep upon one’s hands and feet for 
about twelve feet; the cement of this masonry 
work is mixed with a greenish sort of gravel; 
it is very hard and appears very ancient. But 
it shows that the vault does not reach back to 
the time of Homer, for at that period the dead 
were ** laid in the depths cf a grave that was 


| afterwards covered over with enormous stones 


one upon the other.’”’? It is very probable that 
in later days some Sovereign may have desired 
to attach his memory to the imperishable name 
of Troy, and have had his grave dug in the ver- 
itable tumulus of the son of Telamon. But he 


Priam, with its six hundred apartments. These | has had no Homer to confer on him the baptism 
heights are bounded on three sides by inaccessi-|¢f immortality; the remembrance of him has 
ble cliffs; the fourth side is practicable, and it is| passed away, and curiosity has found in this 
there that must have been situate the Sesan| venerable monument nothing save that which 
gate— the only one, indeed, that is mentioned | vanity had deposed therein. 


as existing. From thence the view embraces Pall Mall Gazette. 
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